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ABSTRACT 

Part of a series of competency- based materials for 
vocational administrator education, this guide explains how to 
develop and implement a program of competency-based administrator 
education (CBAE) . Following an introduction which explains the needs 
for competency-abased administrator education, the guide is organized 
in six chapters. The first chapter presents an overview of CBAE 
concepts, research, and material development, while the second 
chapter suggests various approaches to presenting CBAE programs. 
Delivery systems suggested include preservice programs, inservice 
programs, internships, externships, graduate courses and programs, 
workshops and seminars, and independent or self-study. In the third 
chapter, planning for the change to CBAE is discussed, while chapter 
4 presents the role of the resource person in a CBAE program. The 
final two chapters discuss the management and implementation of a 
CBAE program. Appendixes to the guide include the following 
information: competency-based administrator education concepts, CBAE 
research in vocational education, competencies important to secondary 
and postsecondary local vocational education administrators, 
development of CBAE modules, and CBAE program descriptions. A 
bibliography is included in the guide. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



Most people would agree that excellent programs of vocational and tech- 
nical education are needed if we are to adequately prepare our youth and 
adults for the many challenges of the work place. Excellent programs, how- 
ever, cannot be provided or maintained unless competent leadership personnel 
are available to guide and direct them. Secondary, postsecondary , and state- 
level administrators must be given ample opportunities (1) to obtain the best 
possible preparation for their jobs before they assume them and (2) to upgrade 
and refine their skills while on the job. Competent leadership is critical; 
we must have professionally prepared administrators who possess the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes required for effective performance. 

In the last few years, a considerable amount of work has been done 
by vocational researchers and program developers to devise high-quality 
competency-based materials and to implement a variety of competency-based 
program delivery strategies. This resource person's guide is designed for 
people who have either decided to go ahead and implement a competency-based 
administrator education (CBAE) program or who are giving serious considera- 
tion to the implementation of such a program. It addresses the major areas 
that are of concern to persons involved in the planning and operation of 
CBAE programs. 

Several persons contributed to the development and field critique of 
this guide, which is another product of the multi state Consortium for the 
Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Education. Robert E. 
Norton, Consortium Program Director, assumed major responsibility for de- 
veloping the manuscript and making revisions based upon the field critiques. 
Recognition also goes to Carol J. Spencer, Graduate Research Associate, who 
drafted portions of the manuscript; and to Lois G. Harrington, Program As- 
sociate, who made valuable suggestions for the document's improvement and 
helped refine it for publication. 

A special note of thanks goes to Calvin Cctrell, Dominic Mohamed, James 
Parker, Bill Gooch, Carl Gorman, and Vincent Feck for their leadership in de- 
veloping the vocational administrator training programs referenced in this 
guide. Their willingness to share materials and information about their pro- 
grams and to provide constructive critiques of the guide was most valuable. 
Others who contributed through their service as either state representatives 
to the Consortium or as field-test coordinators include Edward Allen, Mary 
Ann Lynn, Robert Kerwood, and Robert Bendotti . 

Credit also goes to Jacqueline Cull en, Helen Lipscomb, James Haire, and 
Karen Atkinson who, as state department of education liaisons, supported their 
states' involvement in the Consortium. Thanks also go to the many teacher 
educators and local administrators of vocational education who participated 
as resource persons and trainees in the various leadership training programs 
described in this guide. Their involvement helped greatly in determining what 
does and does not work in CBAE programs. 



Finally, credit goes to Ferman B. Moody, Associate Director for Personnel 
Development, for his admlnl strati ave assistance; and to Shell 1e Schreck, Con- 
sortium Program Secretary, for her patience and expertise In processing the 
many words contained In this guide. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The critical demand for competent leadership at all levels in education 
has caused many researchers and administrator educators to look for new and 
alternative approaches to the preservice and inservice preparation of prin- 
cipals, superintendents, directors, department heads, deans, and other edu- 
cational administrators. In the last ten years, a significant number of 
research and development efforts have been undertaken by both general and 
vocational educators to develop new concepts and to devise more effective 
approaches to the preparation of our educational leaders. This guide ad- 
dresses, in considerable detail, competency-based administrator education 
(CBAE)--believed by many to be the most promising alternative available. 

Lipham (1975; conservatively estimated that as many as one- third of the 
departments of educational administration throughout the United States were 
"reconceptual izing and recasting certain components of their training pro- 
grammes in ways congruent with C/PBAE (p. 279)." This trend was particu- 
larly prominent in institutions where (1) there was also a strong emphasis 
on competency-based programs for teachers and (2) close working relation- 
ships existed between and among professional educators in teacher training 
departments, administrator education departments, and state departments of 
education. 

Miller, in a 1972 review and synthesis of the research on the prepara- 
tion of vocational education personnel, stated "that leadership development, 
instructional activities and procedures should be competency-based and not 
course-oriented." He also reported that there was, at that time, both a 
dearth of competency identification studies and an almost total lack of in- 
structional materials that were competency-based, transportable, and field- 
tested. 



The Challenge 

The improvement and expansion of local vocational-technical programs re- 
quire the preparation of increasing numbers of new administrators who are com- 
petent in the complex and unique skills needed to successfully direct these 
programs. It is also essential that current and future administrators of vo- 
cational education have frequent opportunities to upgrade their skills in 
order to be prepared to develop and manage vocational -technical programs that 
are relevant and responsive to constantly changing individual and community 
needs. 

The task of administering vocational-technical programs is made more 
complex not only by expanding enrollments, but also by the many changes oc- 
curring in the role and scope of vocational education. The need for educa- 
tors to develop closer, collaborative working relationships with persons from 
business, industry, labor, government, and the military calls for special new 
administrative abilities and knowledge. Increased attempts must also be made 
to serve students with exceptional needs (e.g. students enrolled in programs 
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nontradi tional for their sex, ethnic and racial minorities, the economically 
disadvantaged, and the physically handicapped). At the same tine, new chal- 
lenges are being presented to vocational education leadership as a result of 
rapid technological changes, a growing concern for economic growth and in- 
dustrial productivity, and in many cases, reduced federal and state budget 
allocations. 

While vocational administrators must deal with many of the same tasks as 
general -education administrators, research has shown that they must also deal 
with a significant number of tasks that are unique to vocational education. 
This suggests that, while university courses in general -education administra- 
tion are helpful, they are not adequate in themselves. A study conducted by 
Kaufman and others (1967) found that "the best programs in occupational train- 
ing and education were those in school systems where the administrative staffs 
were rated highest in their education, training, and experience in the sound 
principles of vocational education." Vocational programs were found to be 
weakest in the school systems where the administrators had training and expe- 
rience only in general education. 

Recognizing the need to prepare vocational administrators in the compe- 
tencies unique to vocational and technical education, a number of states-- 
including Pennsylvania, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, and Arkansas— have es- 
tablished training and/or certification requirements to ensure that adequate 
attention is given to these skills. Many other states are in the process of 
reviewing their certification standards. At this point, a brief look at the 
overall job of the educational administrator should be helpful in understand- 
ing the challenges that administrators must be prepared to face. 



Dimensions of Administrator Performance 

The job of the vocational administrator may be viewed as consisting of 
four major dimensions as follows: (1) a task dimension, (2) a process dimen- 
sion, (3) an environmental dimension, and (4) a personal skills dimension. 
The interrelationship of these four dimensions is graphically depicted in 
sample 1. 

Task dimension. The task dimension describes what an educational admin- 
istrator has to deal with. Over the years, researchers generally have agreed 
upon the broad areas of responsibility that typify the roles of educational 
administrators. Those areas commonly listed are (1) school -community rela- 
tionships, (2) student-personnel, (3) staff-personnel, (4) curriculum devel- 
opment, (5) physical facilities and equipment, (6) finance and business man- 
agement, and (7) organization and structure (Gephart et al., 1975, p. 55). 
All these broad categories can and have been broken down into more explicit 
competency (task) statements by researchers. These competency statements can 
then serve as a base upon which to plan programs, develop training materials, 
and assess trainee performance. 

Process dimension . In a similar manner, the process dimension has been 
used to characterize how an administrator performs the various tasks. These 
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DIMENSIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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processes, which cut across all the broad areas of responsibility, include 
activities such as the following: (1) decison making, (2) programming, 
(3) motivating, (4) coordinating, and (5) evaluating (Gephart et al . , 1975, 
pp. 56-63). Such processes describe the major actions taken by educational 
leaders and other managers to accomplish their administrative duties and 
tasks. These processes may also be broken out in more detail. 

Envi ronmental dimension . A third important dimension of the administra- 
tor' s'lobnTTTie'enTrrorii?^ in which the job is actually carried out. In 
spite of basic similarities in tasks and processes— even in job descriptions- 
experienced administrators know how different one job may be from another. 
And, although formal preparation in educational administration is fairly uni- 
form across the country, real -world demands require each administrator to re- 
late that preparation to his/her actual situation in a way that may be quite 
different from that of other administrators. 

The environment includes the time, place , resources , and reference groups 
that make up the specific institutional setting within which an administrator 
must perform. No institutional environment is exactl , like any other. The 
administrator of a wealthy urban vocational school simply behaves differently 
than a principal in a small town with limited resources. The principal in a 
small town may, for example, interact directly with citizens. He/she may be 
obliged to attend— even lead— local organization meetings and to tailor edu- 
cational programs to reflect conservative, time-honored values. The large- 
city director may, on the other hand, be less visible to the community but 
have cumbersome bureaucratic processes to contend with. 

Personal skills dimension. There is a fourth dimension that strongly 
influences the administrator's performance. All administrators bring their 
own personal style and skills with them as they fulfill their roles. Some 
of these personal skills can be changed (e.g., self-discipline, speaking, 
and writing skills), whereas other characteristics (e.g., physical stature, 
voice gender, and stamina) usually cannot be modified. The following are 
some of the personal skills that can significantly influence an administra- 
tor's performance: 

• Writing— Preparing reports, proposals, regulations, and plans 

• Spe aking— Making presentations, reports, and speeches before small 
and large groups; conducting interviews or conferences 

• Human rel ationships— Dispensing praise and criticism (motivational 
skill), listening and observing, empathizing with the personal stress 
of others, eliciting and providing feedback, reconciling personal val- 
ues with those of others 

• Problem s ol ving— Negotiating and compromising skills, cooperative 
problem solving, staff conflict resolution, handling of organiza- 
tional change and stress, effective use of persuasion 

. Personal organization— Goal setting, time management, record keeping, 
delegation of tasks, sel f-di sci pi ine 
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• Personal bearings -Physical health and stamina, appropriate dress, 
professional conduct, charisma 



The four dimensions of the administrative role presented here are not 
discrete—each is influenced by the other three. Together, however, they 
provide a fairly comprehensive framework of what administrators ^nust do 
(tasks), how they must do it (processes), and the personal and environmental 
factors that affect their level of performance. The challenge facing admin- 
istrators and administrator educators is obvious. 



Concerns About Administrator Preparation 

Before looking at new approaches to preparing vocational education lead- 
ers, it is important to review at least some of the problems and concerns that 
have hampered effective training in the recent past. Some of the more fre- 
quently mentioned concerns have been as follows: 

• Only limited research had been conducted to identify the competencies 
really important to vocational-technical administrators. 

• A number of complex and unique skills are required to successfully 
manage vocational-technical institutions. 

• Few training materials existed that addressed administrative concerns 
as they apply specifically to the management of vocational-technical 
programs. 

• Only limited educational opportunities were available in most 
states for the preservice or inservice preparation of vocational 
admini strators. 

• Most administrator education programs and courses focused primarily 
on the needs of the general-education principal and superintendent. 

• Many administrator education programs focused on the theory of admin- 
istration in general, rather than addressing the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes required to perform actual administrative tasks. 

• Most inservice education programs were campus-based, group-paced, and 
inflexible concerning the time at which study was offered. 

• Orice on the job, there was very little time available to administra- 
tors for professional development activities. 

While other concerns, such as archaic certification requirements and the 
lack of adequate incentives, could also be listed, the previous eight fac- 
tors account for most of the major challenges facing vocational administra- 
tor educators. 

As one might expect, these concerns prompted a number of persons in uni- 
versities, state departments of education, research and development centers, 
and the U.S. Office of Education to develop and support various projects de- 
signed to resolve or at least reduce the problems outlined. Considerable 
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research has been done, many competency-based instructional materials have 
been developed, and an increasing number of vocational-technical administrator 
training programs have been implemented. 

In what has become the major vocational education research and develop- 
ment effort undertaken, in 1978 The National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education joined with several states to form the Consortium for the 
Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Education. The Consor- 
tium's purpose has been to address the serious need for providing effective 
leadership training for vocational education personnel. 

Consortium efforts have focused on the systematic development of 
competency-based administrator education (CBAE) materials and programs that 
can provide a viable alternative to the traditional programs. Most of the 
remainder of this guide is devoted to an explanation of the CBAE concepts, 
research conducted, and the instructional materials and delivery strategies 
that have been developed by members of the Consortium to implement CBAE. 
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Chapter I 



AN OVERVIEW OF CBAE CONCEPTS, RESEARCH, AND 
MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 



Competency-based education (CBE) is one of the most significant educa- 
tional movements that has surfaced within the last fifty years. CBE has been 
endorsed at the local, state, and national levels, and it is capturing the 
attention of many international educators. It is a rapidly growing and sus- 
tained movement that is changing the way we are educating many students at 
the secondary, postsecondary , higher education, and adult education levels. 

During the 1970s, endless numbers of vocational-technical programs in 
many states converted or began to convert their programs to the CBE approach. 
Similarly, hundreds of teacher education programs in both general and voca- 
tional education have moved totally or at least partially to the use of the 
CBE approach. These teacher education programs are commonly referred to as 
CBTE (competency-based teacher education), CBSD (competency-based staff de- 
velopment), or PBTE (performance-based teacher education) programs. 

CBE is an alternative to the conventional approach to instruction, 
which has all too often meant frustration and failure for too many students. 
Widespread dissatisfaction with the conventional teacher-centered, content- 
focused, and time-based programs has given impetus to the movement. CBE pro- 
vides for effective and efficient learning by employing the learning princi- 
ples of motivation, individualization, reinforcement, self-pacing, recognition 
of differing learning styles, frequent feedback, opportunities for practice, 
and active participation. 

CBE programs also strive to make time the variable and learning the con- 
stant. Traditionally, we have been satisfied with regarding the amount of 
learning achieved as the variable, and the number of hours or weeks devoted 
to learning as a constant. One of CBE's major thrusts is to reverse this 
approach by (1) determining what knowledge, skills, and attitudes are really 
essential to successful performance in the work world and then (2) designing 
a time- variable, open-entry/open-exit program that allows all learners to 
achieve the necessary competence. 

All competency-based programs— whether they are designed for the prepara- 
tion of secondary students, teachers, engineers, doctors, administrators, or 
other professional s— are guided by five essential elements as follows (AACTE, 
1974): 

• Competencies to be achieved are Identified, verified, and made public 
in advance of training. 

• Criteria and conditions for the assessment of competency are speci- 
fied and made public in advance. 
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• The instructional program provides for the individual development and 
assessment of each of the specified competencies, 

• Final assessment considers the knowledge and attitudes of the learner 
but requires actual performance as evidence of ability, 

• Learners progress through the program at their own rate by demon- 
strating their ability to perform the required competencies. 

In addition to the basic characteristics of CBE, there are several other 
desirable characteristics that are also closely associated with most CBE pro- 
grams. Tersely stated, the desirable characteristics are as follows (AACTE, 
1974): 

• Instruction is individualized to the maximum extent possible. 

• Learning experiences are guided by frequent feedback. 

• Emphasis is on helping the learner achieve program exit requirements. 

• Modules or other individualized learning packages are used as part of 
the instructional process, 

• Both required and optional multimedia learning activities are used to 
provide for different learning styles and preferences, 

• Criterion-referenced, rather than norm-referenced, evaluation proce- 
dures are used, 

• Instruction is, to a considerable degree, field-centered— based on 
actual work tasks and situations, 

• Program planning and evaluation are systematic and continual. 

Important Definitions 

Many different terms are associated with the competency-based movement, 
A few key terms have been selected (see sample 2) that are fundamental to 
understanding the movement and the language associated with it. Fortunately, 
there is considerable agreement about most of the terms and definitions used 
to describe and characterize the important concepts and components of CBE, 
A review of these terms should be helpful, as most of them are used through- 
out the remainder of this guide, 

CBAE Concepts 

For some persons, an in-depth review of the five essential elements of 
CBE as they apply to CBAE (competency-based administrator education) would be 
helpTtrn For others Interested in CBAE programs, such a review is not neces- 
sary. In an attempt to meet the needs of both types of readers, the essential 
elements and desirable characteristics have been simply listed here; more in- 
depth information about CBAE concepts is provided in Appendix A, 
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SAMPLE 2 
SELECTED CBAE TERMS 
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Learning Package- -A generic term used to describe the many types of student 
learning materials used in most CBE programs. Two commonly used types are 
learning guides and modules. 

• Learn ing Guide— A type of learning package that usually contains a ter- 
minal objective, enabling objectives, directions for learning activities, 
a listing of the external supportive resources needed, and evaluation ac- 
tivities. While learning guides are developed in a wide variety of for- 
mats, most are dependent upon external resources to provide the essential 
content needed. 

• Module--A type of learning package that usually includes a terminal 
objective, enabling objectives, essential cognitive information, and 
evaluation activities. While modules are developed in a wide variety 
of formats, most are self-contained, transportable^ and designed for 
either individual or group use. 

Oc cupational Analysis --A process used to identify the tasks that are important 
to workers in any given occupation. A number of alternative and acceptable 
approaches to occupational analysis are available. Also frequently called job 
analysis . 

Performance Checklist— A list of specific criteria, usually based on actual 
occupationa l standard s, that is used to evaluate the process used and/or prod- 
uct developed by a worker when performing an occupational skill. 

Performance Objective— A statement describing desired student performance, 
the conditions under which the performance is to occur, and the criteria by 
which the performance will be evaluated. The student is expected to be able 
to do something, rather than to simply know something. Thus, while know edge 
is required in order to perform correctTy7"emphasi s is place on observable 
behavior. 

Resource Person--The professional educator who is directly responsible for 
guiding trainees and helping them plan and carry out their professional de- 
velopment programs. 

Skill— The ability to perform occupational tasks with a degree of proficiency 
OTiTn a given occupation. Skill is conceived of as a composite of three com- 
pletely interdependent components: cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. 

Task Analysis— The process of analyzing each occupational task (identified 
through occupational or job analysis) to determine the knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills required of workers performing it. 

Verification— The process of having experts review and confirm or refute the 
importance of the task or competency statements identified through occupa- 
tional analysis. Reviewers are usually selected from the ranks of practicing 
workers and their immediate supervisors. This process is also sometimes re- 
ferred to as val idation. 
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It IS important to recognize, however, that there are two major simi- 
larities and two major differences between CBE and CBAE programs. The two 
similarities are that the same essential elements and the same desirable 
Characteristics underlie both types of programs. 

One of the major differences is the clientele involved. Generally speak- 
ing, CBE is used to refer to competency-based programs for secondary or post- 
secondary students in general or vocational education. CBAE, on the other 
hand, is used to refer specifically to competency-based administrator educa- 
tion programs (some also use the acronym to refer to competency-based adult 
education) . 

The other major difference concerns the competencies addressed. In CBAE, 
the competencies are the professional leadership tasks that vocational admin- 
istrators must be able to perform. In CBE programs for secondary and post- 
secondary vocational students, on the other hand, the competencies are the 
technical tasks that skilled workers are expected to perform while employed 
as mechanics, technicians, and so on. 



CBAE Research 

The identification and verification of the competenices required of suc- 
cessful vocational administrators is essential to the education of administra- 
tors, no matter what process is used. Before administrators can be taught to 
perform essential tasks, we must be certain what those tasks are. Then the 
competencies to be achieved should be used as a basis for needs assessment, 
instructional materials development, and program planning. 

Since the various persons reading this guide will have varying degrees 
of interest regarding the research done to identify the competencies important 
to vocational administrators, only a brief overview of the National Center's 
USOE-sponsored competency identification and verification project is presented 
here. The reader interested in more detailed information about CBAE research 
in vocational education is referred to Appendix B and/or to the report pre- 
pared by Norton et al (1977a). 

The National Center's study of the competencies important to secondary 
and postsecondary administrators of vocational education resulted in a list 
of 166 nationally verified competencies, which have been used by many states 
and universities as one source of identifying the competencies to be addressed 
in their leadership development programs. These 166 competencies (see Appen- 
dix C) later became the structural base for the development of a comprehensive 
set of modularized instructional materials, under the sponsorship of a multi- 
state Consortium. 

The identification of competencies was based upon input from a select 
group of experienced vocational administrators participating in a DACUM 
(£evel oping A^ Curriculmn) workshop and on the results of an extensive and 
comprehensive literature search and review. The merger of the DACUM and 
literature review task statements resulted in a list of 191 task statements 
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that described all known functions and responsibilities of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational administrators. 

These task statements were submitted by questionnaire for verification 
to a select national group of 130 experienced secondary and Postsecondary 
administrators of vocational education. A total of 92 percent of these ad- 
ministrators responded to the verification questionmare and indicated that 
166 of the 191 statements described competencies important (median score of 
3 0 or higher) to the job of vocational administrator. These competencies 
were clustered into 30 competency areas for materials development purposes. 

Development of the CBAE Modules 

As with the topics of CBAE concepts and research, only a brief summary of 
the procedures used to develop the CBAE modules is presented here. For more 
detailed infonnation about the development procedures "J^d the major compo- 
nents of the modules, and the supporting materials developed, see Appendix D. 

With the completion of the research phase of the National Center study 
166 competencies had been identified and verified as ^P^-^i^^^J^ i"!^!;^;, 
tors of vocational education. However, well-developed instructional materials 
Sat addressed the competencies were still lacking. Since the USOE-sponsored 
stSdv also included a second objective dealing with the development of a se- 
ries of proSy^ic competency-based instructional packages, work immediately 
began on^tSedeSe?opmeSt of six modularized packages, covering 28 of the iden- 
tified competencies. 

The 166 competencies were first further clustered into l°9ical groupings 
tn form a realistic base for curriculum materials development. Tasks that 
ierlcTosefy relaied to one another could most logically be addressed in a 
single instructional pa'-kage. 

The six prototypic modules were drafted by National Center staff and se- 
lected consultants. They were reviewed by other experienced curriculum spe- 
cialists and revised in preparation for field testing. Fie d testing occurred 
at four different locationc,--Kent State University. University of Tennessee. 
Suh sJate University, and Ohio State University-and within different types 
of JnstrJctioial programs. The response of both the trainees an resource 
persons to the six modules was very positive (Norton et al.. iy//D). 

Some of the strongest support for the modules came from persons in states 
that were already moving towafd the implementation of competency-based profes- 

onafSevelopment programs for teachers. There was a consensus among many 
involved and concerned persons that development of the additional modules 
needed to cover the remaining competencies should begin immediately. 

Because funding for this purpose was not available from JJje federal 
Government seven states (Florida. Illinois. Ohio. New York, North Carolina, 
Penns/^vSnia and Texas) joined w th The National Center for Research in 
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Vocational Education in September 1978 to organize the Consortium for the 
Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Education. Other states 
that later joined and sponsored the Consortium for one or more years include 
Arizona, Kansas, and Michigan. The Consortium member states and cooperating 
universities combined their efforts to financially and professionally support 
the cooperative development, field testing, and revision of additional mate- 
rials, as well as the implementation of several types of competency-based 
training programs for vocational administrators. 

A total of 29 modules have been developed and are currently available 
from the American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials (AAVIM) 
in Athens, Georgia. For a comprehensive listing of all the modules and sup- 
portive materials available from AAVIM see the outside back cover. 



Nature of the Instructional Materials 

Educators often ask, "What is different about these materials that merits 
my consideration of their use?" The most important difference is that the ma- 
terials have been designed specifically for the preparation of vocational ad- 
ministrators. They emphasize the role of the vocational administrator, and 
they focus on administrative concerns as they apply to vocational education. 
Some of the major structural features of the modules developed by the Consor- 
tium, which also make them different from most other administrator training 
materials, are as follows: 

• Modi 1 a ri zed— The materials are packaged in modular form, thus provid- 
ing ''or maximum flexibility in terms of selecting the competency or 
competencies most relevant to a trainee's needs. 

• Self-contained- -All or nearly all the information, work sheets, case 
studies, samples, model answers, and other items needed are contained 
within the modular package for ease of use, 

• Competency-ba$ed- -By basing the modules on verified competencies, 
there is solid assurance that the modules address the important 
competencies needed by vocational administrators. 

• Essential information- -The information sheets within each module 
provide only the "essential-to-know" information in order to en- 
hance learning efficiency. Additional selected references and 
optional readings are identified for the person wanting to pursue 

topic further. 

• Theory and practice combined — The modules provide opportunities to 
gain the necessary attitudes and knowledge, and then in subsequent 
learning activities, require the trainee to apply that knowledge to 
actual administrative tasks. 

• Required and optional activi ties- "To provide some flexibility for 
both the trainee and resource person and to accommodate individual 
learning styles and preferences, a variety of optional learning 
activities are provided in most modules. 
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• Criterion- referenced e valuation- Each learning experience in each 
module Inc l udes some type ot cr iterion-referenced device to provide 
immedic^te feedback to the trainee. 

. Demonstration of competence- The final learning experience of each 
Se provides for the asse ssment of the trainee's perfonjance in 
an actual administrative situation, measured against specified pro- 
fessional standards. 

There are also four other process-type factors that help to characterize 
the nature of these CBAE materials: 

. CoooerativPlv developed-Thi s development process permitted tapping 
the'best technical exper tise available from throughout the country and 
served to keep the intended users of the materials oriented. 

. Field tested-The extensive field-review and field-testing Procedures 
that were ut ilized enabled the developers to revise and improve the 
quality of the materials beyond that which would otherwise have been 
possible. 

. Group or indi vidual use- The design of the modules makes them suit- 

able for either individ ualized or small-group use. 
. Preservice o r inservice- The materials are equally suitable for use 

with preservice and inservice administrator trainees. 
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ALTERNATIVE CBAE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



The need for improved, more accessible and relevant training programs 
for preservice and inservice vocational education administrators is widely 
recognized. Only a few states such as Illinois, Oregon, and Ohio have had 
established vocational education leadprshfp development programs for ten 
years or more. While this accurately describes the limited training oppor- 
tunities available in many states, it does not reflect the fact that a wider 
range of delivery strategies is presently available, some of which hold great 
promise for improving the preparation of vocational administrators at the sec- 
ondary, postsecondary, and state levels. In the last few years, Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Arkansas, and a few other states have made excellent progress toward 
establishing continuing and successful internship or externship administrator 
training programs for their vocational personnel. 

The transition to CBAE requires that a number of fundamental decisions 
be made by the state department of education and the educational institutions 
contemplating this change. There are several basic patterns for implement- 
ing CBAE, with an almost infinite number of possible variations. The CBAE ap- 
proach can be installed fully or partially, incrementally or all at once. The 
program planners need to study the possible alternatives, and if possible, ob- 
tain consensus on a logical course of action. It is likely that each state's 
approach to a delivery strategy, and even each institution's approach within a 
given state, will be somewhat different. 

Changing an existing traditional program of administrator training to one 
employing the concepts of CBAE may present a more difficult challenge than es- 
tablishing a completely new program. There may be facilitating elements such 
as an innovative faculty, a supportive administration, encouragement and fi- 
nancial support from the state agency, and the strong support of professional 
organizations. There may also be a number of serious constraints such- as a 
shortage of funds, a lack of state agency support, failure to recogn^ije the 
need for improved or expanded training opportunities, or reluctant faculty or 
administrators who doubt the merits of the CBAE approach or who are threatened 
by the need for change. 

Combinations of these and other factors will exert their influence on 
any decisions made: delivery strategy or strategies adopted, speed of change 
to CBAE, and exact nature of the particular program. To give you an overall 
frame of reference, let us first look at two descriptions of idealized CBAE 
programs--one preservice and one inservice. Then, we will look at some of 
the major, effective alternative delivery strategies available, namely: 

• Internship programs 

• Externship programs 
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• Graduate courses and programs 



• Workshops and seminars 

• Independent study / sel f- study 

An Idealized Preservice Program 

If one could install a preservice CBAE program-starting with a "clean 
shPPt of oaoer " as it were, and incorporating all the essential concepts of 
?Sae in all asjecfs of the program-it would follow many of the procedures and 
exMbU many of the characteristics described below. This program descr ption 
assists the removal of all the traditional constraints of course structure, 
administrative procedures, and certification requirements. 

. Each trainee's professional preparation is individualized person- 
alized. To complete the program, trainees must be able to demonstrate 
the predetermined administrator competencies but do not have to take 
any one prescribed set of learning experiences. 

• Each entering participant confers with a resource person (an adminis- 
trator educato?) , and together they (1) examine the required and recom- 
Se5 competencies previously identified and 2) plan a program based 
on the trainee's personal professional needs, interests, and goals. 

. All trainees are expected to demonstrate a central core of adminis- 
trator competencies. Other designated competencies, while recommended, 
are negotiable and are considered optional. 

. As each trainee progresses through the CBAE program, his or her ob- 
jectives may be replanned on the basis of personal development, his/her 
success in the program, and needs determined by his/her experiences in 
the school or college. 

• There are no formal courses in the administrator education program. 
Instruction and performance assessment are provided through high- 
quality, tested modular materials, with trainees free to select or 
design optional or alternate learning activities n order to acquire 
the Lce?sary competency. The resource Pe^J?"?/;,^?,f ° if^.^l^JJ^.J' 
and enriching learning experiences such as field trips, presentations. 

and observations. 

. Resource persons are readily available to assist trainees in working 
?h?ough m^du e learning activities, to suggest additional experiences. 

• to Critique products and performance, and to help solve procedural 
problems. 

. Regularly scheduled seminars, involving administrator trainees and 
resource persons, are held to discuss mutual problems, share ideas, and 
?mp?ove interpersonal skills. Seminar groups are des gned to provide a 
home base and reinforcement for what is basically an individual effort. 

. Trainees beqin their field experiences in secondary and postsecondary 
schiofs early in their educational program. Field experiences continue 
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throughout the program. Trainees are at a field site first as 
observers, aides, and assistants. Later, they serve as interns 
with increasing responsibilities. 

• Skilled practitf oners— administrators in the local and state 
agencies— are part of the administrator education staff and 
function as resource persons. 

• Secondary and postsecondary schools are an integral part of the 
administrator education program. In addition to providing field 
experiences for trainees, they receive university help in upgrad- 
ing the skills of their own professional staff. 

• Trainees progress through the program at a rate based on their 
own learning styles and achievement. Time is not a factor in a 
person's program of progress; mastery of competency is. A rea- 
sonable schedule for competency attainment, however, should be 
established with each trainee. 

• During the field experience, trainees work on modules and spe- 
cific objectives. The final assessment of administrative com- 
petence takes place in an actual administrative situation. The 
university resource person or a field-site supervisor may assess 
trainee performance. 

• Credits are awarded to trainees on the basis of the number of 
modules successfully completed. Each module has an assigned 
value of a fraction of a semester hour (perhaps one-quarter or 
one-half a credit hour, depending on the difficulty of the com- 
petency and the typical time required to attain it). A trainee 
Is expected acquire a minimum number of credit hours per semes- 
ter. This procedure can be accommodated within standard univer- 
sity credit systems. 

• Letter-grades are replaced by a simple "Pass/No-Credit" system. 
For trainees who meet the criteria of the modules, the word "Pass" 
is indicated on their official records. For students not meeting 
the criteria, no entry is made on their official records. 

• Trainees are granted degrees by meeting the institution's stan- 
dards for demonstrated administrator competencies and accumulat- 
ing the required number of credit hours. 

• Certification of administrators Is by program approval, with the 
state requiring that the prescribed competencies and assessment 
procedures be described. 

• Upon completion of the program, trainees receive a standard certifi- 
cate and a special CBAE transcript. The special transcript, which 
is sent to prospective employers, includes (Da complete record of 
the administrator competencies demonstrated and (2) evaluations by 
resource persons of the Individual's performance of each competency. 
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An Idealized InserviCv Program 

Inservice programs are designed for (1) new or inexperienced administra- 
tors Je^rn hefp ?n functioning effectively (2) experienced admini^^ t^^^ 

exhibit many of the characteristics described below: 

. Thn ;,Hnn-ni«:tra tor's professional development program is individual- 

I«d a:i pl«oJaHze5 success in the ?rogra. is based on demonstrated 

proficiency, not formal course work. 
. Thn ^ncPrvicP administrator's program of training is based largely on 

Ms/her expressed and observed'ne'eds. rather than on a prescribed pro- 

gram of studies. 

. With the help and guidance of the resource oerson. the ^Jministrator 
deJ^lops a set of competency goals and determines priorities for their 
achievement. 

. A rp«;niirce oerson is regularly available to observe the administrator 
at work' coSfer about learning activities and problems, and critique 
the administrator's performance. 

. While there are no formal courses, small-group and seminar sessions 
are arranged to help administrators work on their common professional 
development problems and discover possible courses of action. 

. The administrator proceeds at his/her own rate to complete the mod- 
ularized learning activities and achieve proficiency in specific 
competencies. 

. Tho /administrator uses his or her own on-the-job situation to prac- 
l?ce the administrative skill and to demonstrate final proficiency. 

. A niialified resource person (from within the state department or 
schoo system 0? from a university program) assesses the administra- 
tor's performance of the competency in the actual administrative 
situation. 

. iiniversitv credit professional improvement points, and professional 
certff^cation are'based on achievement of competencies, rather than 
on completion of formal course work. 



The Internship Program 



The internship is a prej;ervice and inservice approach to administrator 

rorirt3?t?^iirarproaJ^ef " focus '"co^binln, academic studies 
a planned extended field experience under the direct supervision or quai 
fied practitioner. 
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Major Features 



The major features of the internship include the following: 

• The internship is a phase of professional preparation that usually 
comes after or in conjunction with some sort of formal program of 
preparation. 

• Interns participate in individually designed programs that include 
both academic studies and practical field experiences. 

• The intern functions under the on-the-job guidance and supervision of 
an experienced administrator. 

• Interns carry real and continuing administrative responsibilities in 
the field for an extended block of time. During this period, they are 
assisted in making practical applications of the theory and knowledge 
components of the training program. 

• The internship usually involves placement in another school or 
district. 

• The internship is usually either a full- or half-time, paid position 
(sometimes the intern is already an employee of the district and is 
continued on that salary and given some released time for leadership 
development activities). 

• The training program, supervision, and evaluation are cooperatively 
developed and conducted by the intern, the on-site supervisor, and 
the sponsoring university. 



Procedures 

While the procedures followed in existing internship programs tend to 
vary, the internship approach generally involves the following procedures: 

Pre- internship phase . The program begins with a pre-internship phase, 
which usual ly Involves either (1) a formal program of study (e.g., a full 
master's degree program in which the internship is the culminating activity) 
or (2) enrollment in a regular summer session or a three- to eight-week sum- 
mer workshop on a university campus. This phase can include formal class 
work, presentations, seminars, small-group discussions, field trips, indi- 
vidual study, and so on— all aimed at giving the participant the fundamen- 
tal knowledge and skills he/she needs as a foundation for the internship 
in a field setting. 

Internship phase . The internship itself normally extends over an aca- 
demic year and is spent in the field in a secondary school, vocational- 
technical center, university, community college, state department, or other 
institution. 

During the internship, the intern engages in a planned program of expe- 
riences designed to address his/her professional objectives. The type and 
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degree of planning prior to the field experience can range from informal 
agreements between the parties involved, to a tentative list of projects 
and activities (subject to refinement), to a formal written training plan 
specifying precise objectives and learning experiences. 

The training experiences normally range from activities such as perform- 
ing routine administrative tasks and procedures, to complicated tasks such as 
conducting in-depth studies and projects that contribute to both the intern s 
professional growth and the improvement of the agency in which he/she is work- 
ing. During the internship, the intern may also participate in periodic semi- 
nars and enroll in required and elective courses on campus. 
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administrator, and program staff. The progress of the intern is, in this waj 
observed and monitored; problems and solutions are identified; and a vehicle 
for intern evaluation exists. 

The intern may keep a diary or log of activities and accomplishments and 
fill out weekly or monthly progress reports as part of the evaluation process, 
Evaluation is normally a cooperative effort among all parties involved and 
may include formal assessment instruments and procedures, written narrative 
reports, or some combination of procedures. 

Funding. Funding procedures vary from program to program. Generally 
speak ing, how ever, the intern pays tuition costs; the other expenses (e.g., 
the intern's per diem allowance) are shared by the cooperating field site, 
the state department, and the university. Pre-internship summer sessions or 
workshops generally carry from three to twelve credits; the field-experience 
crponent Ln carrj from four to eightee.n or more credits, depending on the 
amount of course work completed for credit during the internship. 



Advantages 

There are several advantages to the internship approach. These include, 
but are not limited to, the following: 

• The extended field experience- in which the trainee concentrates a 
substantial portion of his/her time, energy, and attention to on-the- 
job administrative responsibilities, problems, and procedures-can 
result in more in-depth learning experiences than may occur in short- 
term or part-time clinical approaches. 

• Because the intern (although carrying real responsibilities) is con- 
sidered by field-site personnel and the university sponsor to be a 
learner making a transition to an increased leadership role, he/she is 
more free to "try out" or practice the theories and procedures he/she 
is learning, to make and learn from mistakes, and to adjust gradually 
to the demands of full administrative responsibility. 
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• The emphasis on combining academic studies with practical applica- 
tion and the collaboration between university and local educational 
institution can result in more relevant, realistic training than has 
traditionally occurred in programs concentrating on theory alone. 

• Daily contact and interaction with experienced, competent practi- 
tioners can provide the intern with role models and enable him/her to 
learn from the experience of others. It also allows for the provision 
of more immedidte feedback and more monitoring of progress than can 
occur in programs without such on-the-job supervision. 



Disadvantages 

The potential disadvantages of the internship approach include the 
following: 

• Although the internship is usually a "paid" position, the salary is 
normally either at a token or beginning level, which may entail more 
of a financial burden than many potential leaders can afford to carry. 

• Most internships involve placement in another secondary or postsec- 
ondary school or district; the consequent uprooting may also involve 
more of a commitment chan many individuals are willing or able to 
make. 

• Since the experience usually takes place largely in one agency or 
area, the intern may not (1) receive a broad overview of vocational 
education, target groups, levels, programs, agencies, and facilities 

in the state or (2) develop a comprehensive understanding of the inter- 
relationships of thase various components in the total vocational edu- 
cation delivery system. 

• The effectiveness of the experience depends, to a great extent, on 
(1) the competence, commitment, and supervisory skills of the on-the- 
job supervisor and (2) the potential of the field site to provide 
meaningful and varied learning experiences. 

Suitable training situations may not always be available— or available 
in sufficient numbers to meet the need. An intern could find him/her- 
self being used as a source of "cheap labor" or limited to performing 
routine tasks without the necessary opportunity for engaging in in- 
depth study or significant long-range projects. 

Internship programs are currently or recently have been operating in 
several states, including Illinois, Washington, Ohio, Oregon, Marylard, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and Indiana. Brief descriptions of the Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania programs are contained in Appendix E. 



The Externship Program 

The externship is a preservice and inservice approach to the training 
of (1) persons likely to move into leadership roles in the district or local 
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educational agencies in which they are employed and (2) persons already em- 
ployed as vocational administrators. It deviates from traditional graduate, 
internship, and inservice training programs in that it includes a planned 
sequence of course work, directed field experience, and weekend seminars- 
all of which is carried out while the participant remains employed by his/ 
her present educational agency. 



Major Features 

The major features of the externship include the following: 

• The externship involves a working relationship between (1) state 
agencies, (2) secondary and postsecondary schools willing to support 
a staff member in the extern program, and (3) university educators. 

• It deviates from traditional graduate programs in that the academic 
work is designed to supplement and complement field-based activities 
while the participant is still carrying major responsibilities within 
his/her secondary or postsecondary institution. 

• Each participant is provided with firsthand experience in directing a 
program planning and evaluation effort based on activities demonstrated 
to be effective in previous statewide development projects. 

• Externs participate in field-based seminars that utilize exemplary 
and outstanding vocational programs within the state as models for 
discussion, modification, or implementation. 

• Externs develop new leadership competencies in all areas of voca- 
tional education through instruction, experiences, and firsthand 
planning of activities. 

• The program is based on group and individual objectives that reflect 
both personal and local vocational education program needs. 

• The pf'ogram includes speaker presentations and activities dealing 
with topics, problems, and concerns of the individual participants. 

• Experiences in the decision-making process, which will assist indi- 
viduals in becoming more competent in leadership roles, are included 
in the program. 



Procedures 



Following is an overview of the procedures generally followed in conduct- 
ing the extern program. 

Participant sele ction . Secondary and postsecondary administrators are 
asked to nominate potential candidates and to make a commitment to support 
the staff member nominated (to move him/her into a leadership role, provide 
released time, and contribute financial support).' 
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Summer Workshop , Selected participants attend an on-campus summer work- 
shop lusually for one to three weeks) during which they (1) formulate group 
and individual objectives and a professional development plan that will struc- 
ture their extern program, (2) receive instruction concerning such areas as 
their state's vocational education delivery system, and (3) participate in 
other activities (e.g., simulated decision-making exercises) designed to pre- 
pare them for the field experiences and seminars to follow. 

Seminars . During the remainder of the school year, participants attend 
a series of 9-14 weekend seminars around the state, observing innovative or 
exemplary programs and facilities, discussing group and individual problems 
and concerns, and interacting with program personnel and consultants. 

Plan of action. Throughout the externship, each extern receives assis- 
tance 1n implementing his/her individual plan of action (developed during the 
summer workshop) for expanding or improving vocational education in his/her 
home school or agency. Program staff assist the extern in evaluating his/her 
progress and provide guidance and coordination as the extern carries out the 
plan. 

Funding . Generally, program costs are shared by the state department of 
education, the local sponsoring agencies, and the participants. The degree 
of financial responsibility of each party and the cost to the agencies and ex- 
terns involved vary from program to program. 

Academic credit . Generally available at the option of the participant, 
academic credit Is earned for completing the on-campus workshop (one to three 
credits) and the directed- field-experience program (two to nine credits). In 
addition, most programs encourage participants to enroll in related graduate 
courses during the summer or during a regular fall or spring semester. 



Advantages 

There are several advantages to the externship approach. These include, 
but are not limited to, the following: 

• It does not require the full-time participation (often at a reduced 
salary) or uprooting that are required in traditional graduate programs 
and internships. Potential leaders who are unwilling or unable to make 
such commitments can be given the essential training needed to move 
them into leadership roles within a local educational agency. 

• By extending inservice training over an academic year, it allows 
sustained, meaningful planning and implementaion activities to occur. 
Thus, it has more potential for bringing about more positive change in 
the individual and in the local agency or district than does attendance 
at occasional short-term inservice activities (e.g., workshops, confer- 
ences) alone. 
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• Because it (1) offers field-based seminars set in a variety of loca- 
tions and agencies and (2) involves contact with many different vo- 
cational leaders and other persons involved in the total vocational 
education effort in the state, the externship encourages a comprehen- 
sive view of the role of vocational education and facilitates partici- 
pants' understanding of a variety of service areas, programs, and 
leadership responsibil ities. 

• The weekend-seminar structure— in which the same participants live, 
observe, and work together in an intensive workshop atmosphere period- 
ically over an academic year— allows for meaningful interactions, close 
working relationships, and sharing of experiences, problems, and solu- 
tions—more so than is possible through brief class meetings or tradi- 
tional workshop encounters. 



Disadvantages 

Some possible disadvantages of the externship approach include the 
f ol 1 owi ng : 

• The part-time inservice approach— in which participants continue 
somewhat their regular duties and spend relatively brief periods in a 
variety of programs and facil itites— may result in a more superficial 
experience than occurs in full-time leadership development programs. 

. The requirement that participants be absent from their local educa- 
tional institution 10 to 14 days during the academic year may disrupt 
their work schedules and the normal operation of their home schools/ 
agencies. 

• Since most participants are not yet in leadership positions or are 
new and inexperienced administrators, there is less opportunity for 
close interaction and sharing of ideas, problems, and solutions with 
experienced local administrators than is possible in approaches in- 
volving more heterogeneous groupings of participants. 

• Since formal supervision of the extern is generally handled through 
periodic visits by program staff, rather than through use of an on-site 
supervisor, it is more difficult to provide close monitoring of prog- 
ress, continual feedback, and immediate responses to the needs of the 
extern. 

Externship programs are currently or recently have been operating in 
several states, including Florida, Oregon, Arkansas, Maryland, Hawaii, and 
Oklahoma. Brief descriptions of the Florida and Arkansas extern programs 
are contained in Appendix E. 



Graduate Courses and Programs 

While course work alone is not sufficient to adequately meet the prepara- 
tion needs of vocationaT~i3ministrators, it can provide some of the important 
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background information needed. Since it is believed that most persons reading 
this guide are already quite familiar with the standard campus-based graduate 
courses and programs offered in general and vocational education administra- 
tion, only a few factors will be addressed here. 

One of the major advantages of this delivery strategy is that courses 
in educational administration are widely available. Most colleges and univer- 
sities that prepare teachers also have a department of educational adminis-" ^ 
tration or leadership studies, which offer a variety of courses for the pre- 
service, as well as the inservice, administrator. 

Another advantage can be that graduate credit for these courses is almost 
always available for those persons wanting to make progress toward an advanced 
degree. A third possible advantage is that, since courses are usually offered 
each quarter or semester, trainees can enroll when they want (assuming a rele- 
vant course is available) for as long as they want, rather than having to com- 
mit themselves to a year-long internship or externship. 

However, without an opportunity to combine theoretically oriented aca- 
demic studies with practical field experiences, the competencies needed are 
unlikely to be fully attained. The trainees may also have to take "what's 
offered," rather than participating in a program tailored to their needs. 
Persons attending college full-time often have to forgo their regular sal- 
aries, making it difficult or impossible for some to participate. Classes 
are usually group-oriented, which makes it doubly difficult to meet the 
needs of a clientele that is usually quite heterogeneous. 

In some instances, however, enrollment in a course covering a particular 
area of concern, in an atmosphere conducive to study and research, may be the 
best or only available way for an administrator to gain the necessary back- 
ground information needed. 



Workshops and Seminars 

A national survey of state directors of vocational education revealed 
that most states annually conduct one or more workshops or seminars for their 
administrators. Some of these are planned and conducted primarily by state 
agency personnel, while others are planned and conducted by a professional 
association, college, or university. These group training sessions can be 
especially valuable for focusing on new and emerging needs of administrators 
or other topics that are of wide common concern. 

Workshops are commonly two or three days in length, while seminars are 
generally one day or less in length. Because of the large numbers of persons 
usually involved, the training is often limited to information-sharing and 
discussion. A number of workshops and seminars have been held using one or 
two of the competency areas addressed by the CBAE modules as the focus of 
concern. 
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The disadvantages of this approach include the participants sporadic. 
Short-term involvement; the lack of opportunities to apply or practice the 
skill under supervision; and the limited follow-up and impact likely to occur 
overall. Nevertheless, well-planned and well-conducted training sessions can 
disseminate needed information to large groups quite quickly. 

Independent Study/Self-Study 

Two other approaches being utilized, especially by inservice adminis- 
trators to gain additional competency are independent study and self- study. 
The independent study is commonly carried out under the supervi sion of a 
univ ersity professor w ho has planned, with the administrator an individual- 
ized, short-term program of study. Credit is usually available on a flexible 
basis, and the administrator can select those competencies (or modules) that 
are most relevant to his/her needs. 

Perhaps the main disadvantages of independent study are that the admin- 
istrator will not be able to interact with peers and probably will be largely 
on his/her own as far as practical application experiences are concerned. 

The self-study approach is appropriate only for the strongly motivated 
professi onal admini strator who does not, for whatever reason, have any other 
options available. The CBAE modules developed by the Consortium are not de- 
signed for this type of use, though even strongly motivated persons can bene- 
fit from using them on a self-study basis. 

The main disadvantages of self-study are the lack of both peers and a 
resource person to counsel, discuss, plan, and evaluate the administrator s 
progress. For some persons, who are located a long distance from one of the 
other delivery strategies discussed or who have an immediate need for a good 
reference, the CBAE materials, with their many samples, should be helpful. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of CBAE Programs 

As a delivery strategy, CBAE has several advantages , including the 
following: 

• It is a flexible approach to administrator preparation. The essen- 
tial concepts can be implemented in a variety of instructional settings 
(e.g., in graduate courses, group training sessions sponsored by the 
state department of education, independent study, field-based intern 
and extern leadership development program) and with pre- and inser- 
vice administrators at all levels. 

• The resource persons have a much greater opportunity to work with 
trainees on an individual and small-group basis. Much of the time 
formerly spent on preparing and grading cognitive tests-and most of 
the time formerly devoted to preparing and delivering lectures- -can 
be used to advise, help, and evaluate trainee progress in an individ- 



ual or small -group setting, 
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This mode of interaction greatly increases the opportunities available 
to address and deal effectively with attitudinal domain competencies 
(i.e., develop interpersonal skills), which are so critical to the per- 
formance of successful administrators at all levels. 

• Emphasis on clear statements of competencies and criteria helps en- 
sure that trainees know in advance exactly what they are expected 
to achieve and exactly how they will be evaluated. 

• The provision of immediate feedback allows for reinforcement and 
quick identification of problem areas. 

• Program design allows for more individualization of instruction, in 
that trainees progress at their own rate, have more opportunity to 
pursue activities according to their own learning styles, and engage 
in learning experiences designed to meet their needs and interests. 

• A large share of the responsibility for learning is shifted from 
others (e.g., the administrator educator) to the trainee. 

• The emphasis on a trainee's ability to perform— rather than only on 
his/her knowledge of administrative tasKs as assessed by paper-and- 
pencil methods--can help ensure the preparation of more competent 
administrators. In addition, the identification of explicit criteria 
to be used in assessing the trainee's achievement of competencies can 
make the evaluation process more objective than is often the case in 
more traditional approaches. 

There are some disadvantages to the CBAE approach. In some cases, these 
are not inherent to tne strategy, but they can present problems impeding the 
full implementation of such a program. 

• High-quality competency-based instructional materials, designed to 
deliver on the identified competencies, are necessary if the program 
is to be individualized— if it is to meet the needs and interests of 
trainees with a wide variety of personal, educational, and experien- 
tial backgrounds. Fortunately, modularized materials that have been 
designed specifically for training vocational education administrators 
are now widely available at reasonable prices. 

• The whole CBAE approach depends on the accurate identification of 

(1) the actual competencies needed by local administrators and (2) the 
criteria and procedures to be used in judging whether the trainee has 
actually demonstrated his/her achievement of the skill. 

While recent research has identified and verified the competencies im- 
portant to local administrators, it has not been possible to validate 
these competencies--that is, to establish that the competencies specl- 
fied are indeed linked to "successful" administration. New and emerg- 
ing competencies need to be identified and verified, and the competen- 
cies comprising CBAE need to be periodically updated. 

• Instructional management in an individualized CBAE program tends to 
be more complex and difficult than in group-based approaches. The 
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fact that the number of CBAE programs is expanding Is clear witness, 
however, that with careful planning, effective management Is possible. 

• Qualified resource persons (e.g., university professors, directors of 
staff development, state department supervisors, state and local admin- 
istrators) must be located and trained to assist trainees In the CBAE 
program, particularly In the assessment of competence. Finding and 
training an adequate number of persons Is a continual process In a CBAE 
program. 
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Chapter III 



PLANNING FOR CHANGE TO CBAE 



Institutions, like individuals, reach the decision to change by proceed- 
ing through a series of readily identifiable stages—the change process . The 
length, complexity, and difficulty of these stages may vary with the institu- 
tion. Various writers have used their own terminology in labeling these 
stages, though most are agreed on the basic progression. As applied to the 
adoption of a CBAE program using the CBAE modules, the phases might take the 
following form; however, the phases are often not clearly defined, nor are 
they always approached in an orderly sequence. 

Awareness of CBAE . The ideas involved in the CBAE approach are presented 
to the members of the institution. They become aware of the basic principles 
and practices but are only passively interested and concerned. Depending on 
the presentation and their personal backgrounds, they may or may not wish to 
know more about it. They may still have some misinformation about CBAE. 

Examination and study of CBAE . The potential of CBAE is studied, dis- 
cussed, and examined closely. FiFther inipormation is sought and acquired. 
This is the appropriate stage for a thorough examination of the CBAE mod- 
ules and their developmental base. Group work is organized, and tentative 
outcomes are identified. A generally positive response is crucial at this 
stage if there is to be continued progress toward the adoption of CBAE. The 
program director can assist group members during this phase by facilitating 
the acquisition of information and bringing in others to help organize the 
proposed effort. 

Appraisal and decision . The staff appraises the potential of CBAE to im- 
prove administrator education in the institution and estimates the benefits of 
such change. A decision must be made at this point about the merit of CBAE 
and whether the institution should indeed move toward some form of implementa- 
tion. The program director can provide psychological support, ease tensions, 
minimize threatening situations, and help bring the decision process to 
closure. 

Trial and experiment . The institution begins to implement CBAE on a 
trial basis, usually on a small scale. The staff identifies problems, exper- 
iments with solutions, and develops some workable modes of operation. Deci- 
sions concerning future courses of action are reached and commitments are 
made during this phase. The program director can bring all available forces 
to bear in devising solutions and increasing the chances for success. 

Adoption and integration . With the completion of a successful trial 
phase, the institution proceeds to implement CBAE in a larger proportion of 
the administrator education program. It commits the necessary resources of 




staff, funds, and physical facilities to the task. Integration and institu- 
tionalization merge as adoption continues. Competency-based administrator 
education becomes an established and accepted function of the institution. 



Change Strategies 

During the idealized change process just outlined, the institution (and 
specifically the program director) can choose from among several change strat- 
egies to move the members of the group toward the desired goals. Educational 
administrators will probably find these strategies familiar enough, but they 
have special applicability to the implementation of CBAE. Each strategy has 
advantages and disadvantages that must be weighed to determine the most advan- 
tageous action in any specific educational setting. 

The decree approach . In this approach, unilateral decisions are made by 
a person (or persons) In a position of authority. A dean, department chair- 
person, or project director decides that the administrator education program 
will move toward implementing CBAE. In some states, the legislature or state 
education agency may mandate CBAE and prescribe dates for full compliance. 
Staff members are given specific assignments and deadlines are set. The per- 
son in authority breaks any deadlocks that develop and makes final decisions. 

The decree approach might be required during the beginning phases of 
change in order to get a program off dead center, but as the new program 
develops, it should be needed less. The inherent hazards of this approach- 
faculty antagonism and resistance--should be apparent. 

Replacement approach . Individual staff members desiring not to partici- 
pate in the CBAE program are allowed to remove themselves from the institu- 
tion or to accept other responsibilities. Replacement personnel are selected 
at least partially on the basis of interest and commitment to CBAE. Faculty 
serving traditional functions in the institution who are skeptical about the 
potential of CBAE are encouraged to express their opinions and act as a "loyal 
opposition." 

Structural reorganization approach . Initially, this can be a powerful 
force for change to CBAE. Relationships among faculty and staff can be 
changed by forming CBAE developmental groups, a special CBAE task force, or 
instructional teams, thus bypassing the traditional departmental structure. 
It is possible that internal stresses may develop within the organization, 
however. This strategy may be less necessary as the faculty members assume 
more responsibility for the development and direction of CBAE. 

Group-decision approach . This involves obtaining group agreement to car- 
ry out decisions and solutions made by others. During the early stages of the 
CBAE program, this may involve a "rubber stamp" procedure, with decisions made 
by the program director. Later, this process would be used less as various 
groups make and implement their own decisions. 
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Data discussion approach . The success of this approach depends on the 
presentation of relevant data about the program to those involved in the de- 
velopment and implementation of the CBAE model. Program developers furnish 
the faculty with information as the process continues, and decisions are made 
by the faculty on the basis of the data. One problem is to furnish the right 
amount of information so that faculty will neither perceive that they are 
being overwhelmed nor that vital information is being withheld from them. 

Group problem-sol ving approach . Using this approach, problems are iden- 
tified and solved through group effort. This may involve group discussion and 
special outside help. This is the most desirable option, though others may 
continue to be used as conditions require. 

There are a number of specific techniques for advocating change that may 
be particularly appropriate to a given educational situation. Again, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages should be carefully considered before any technique 
is applied. The educational leader who is working toward the implementation 
of CBAE may wish to refer to the following publication for a description of 
implementation techniques: Hull and McCaslin, "Career Education Implementa- 
tion: A Handbook for Strategy Development." 



Transitional Approaches to Implementation 

It is usually not possible to formulate complete plans or to solve all 
installation problems before students are enrolled. A more practical approach 
is to make some decisions, devise the best plans possible under the circum- 
stances, and then get the program underway, at least on a limited basis. The 
overall program can be revised and refined in a kind of "rolling change" as 
experience is gained and formative data are collected. Most institutions, un- 
less they are establishing a new program, will find it easier to develop their 
CBAE program gradually, using one or more of the following transitional, and 
probably more feasible, approaches. 

The blending approach . In this approach, CBAE modules would be incorpo- 
rated into existing administrator education courses. The blending may start 
in a small way, with just one administrator educator using one or more modules 
as part of one course on a pilot basis. As experience is gained with both the 
materials and operational concepts, more faculty and more courses can become 
involved on an incremental basis. 

The blending approach can be used to help make others aware of CBAE and 
to make the conversion to CBAE gradual and, hence, much less threatening. 
This approach may tend to reduce some of the effectiveness of the modules, but 
it almost certainly will make the transition process easier and perhaps assure 
a greater degree of ultimate success. By allowing faculty and trainees to be- 
come familiar with their new roles and responsibilities gradually, some of the 
potential management problems can be resolved before they become major issues 
or implementation barriers. 
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Course substitution or course translation . A more advanced method of 
implementatmg CBAE is the course substitution or translation approach. This 
approach takes into consideration the structure of the existing program and 
provides for change on a course-by-course basis. One, two, or more courses 
in the professional sequence can be converted to use of the learning experi- 
ences contained within a group of modules. 

If the course translation approach is adopted, it will be necessary to 
first study the available modules in order to determine which ones are basi- 
cally equivalent to the content covered in existing courses. It will also be 
necessary to come to some definite conclusions about the number of modules 
that must be completed per credit hour, and on what basis grades will bo 
awarded. Sample 3 shows how the faculty at Southern Illinois University pro- 
posed the integration of the entire set of CBAE modules into their existing 
course structure. 

An advantage of the course substitution approach is that one or a few 
CBAE courses can form a pilot program, without having to reorganize the entire 
administrator education program. Gradual change is possible, which eases the 
stresses involved and allows time for solutions to be found and time for 
people to adjust. 

A possible disadvantage is that the benefits of a fully implemented CBAE 
program may not be realized. Without continued planning and faculty commit- 
ment, the courses may return to their former traditional mode. Course sub- 
stitution, however, may be an excellent way to begin the implementation pro- 
cess successfully, or it might be the only option possible if resources are 
limited and faculty acceptance is not complete. 



Factors to Consider 

Before making the final decision to adopt CBAE, your institution must 
make some critical decisions about such things as potential program design, 
necessary resources, and program administration. SampK 4 lists several of 
the critical points that you should examine. 
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SAMPLE 3 

MODULES INTEGRATED INTO COURSE STRUCTURE 



SIU«C CoursiS 
fitntral Suptrvisory 
EntforstMtnt (Ifvtl I) 



COMPETENCY-IASEO ADMINISTRATOR EDUCATION MATERIALS 
Ltadtrihip A Training (LT) Serits 

CATECORY A; ^ROCRAM ^LANWINC. DEVELOPMENT. AND EVALUATION 

ll'h'l OaylOP }.0Ci1 Rlans for Vocational Education Rart I 



Ptvtloo U)cai Pians for vocational Education Fart iF 
LT-A-3 oirtct. 7roflraai Evaluation 



XM M g XiX 



CATEfiORY i; INSTRUCTIONAl MANACEMENT 
ll't'l DIrtct CurrlCttluw Dtvtlopwtnt 



! T»f-g iht_B!iv10P«Wnt and iwprovawcnt of Instruction 
T-i S K«» 



tint tht PtvtlOP<i<nt Of wasttr Schtduiai" 



CATEtORY C; STUDENT SERVICES 

Studtnt Ricrultmnt and Adwlnloni 
LT«C*Z FrQ!ijot »yitR«it?c Byidanct Strvicai 



»yitR«itlc 

Sctiool oil 



liciplint 

LT"C-# EitaftifiR a stiidant PiacuRnt strvict and coordfnata Follow-up Studlts 



lT*C-3 Hilntiln 



aTEfiORY D; PERSONNEL MANA6EMENT 
LT-D-^ |tUct School Ptnonnti 



irviia f<gcationai Education Ptnonnti 



LT-P-3 Cvaiuata staff PtrfonMnct 
LT-P-< mntit Sciwoi Ptrsonnti Affairi" 



CATE60RY £; PROfESSlQMAL AND STAFF OEVELOPHENT 

H'!'!^ ^!!? Dtvtlopunt Nt«di of Vocational Ttachcrs 



LM-l Amralia tht Ptrsowwtl Dtvtlopwtnt Nt«d 
LT-E-Z Provltt^stiff Ptvtlopwant Proarn 
LT-E-3 Plan for Tour proftsilonai Dtvtiopwtnt 



CATEGORY F: SCHDOL-CO»HiNITY RELATIONS 

T-F-i Orqanlit and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advliorjf Council 



T-F-z Prwptt tht Vocational Education Prooraw 
T-F-j invoivt tht Co<wiiunity in Vocational tducai 



- -.oucaiion 

,T.F*4 Cooptratt with ftovtrwitntai and Cowwinlty Aotnciti" 



CATEfiORY ft; FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT MANAfiEHENT 

LT-fi-l Provldt tun dings and Eoulpaitnt for Vocational Education 

E T-C-Z wanaot Vocational iulidjngs and EquipiBtnt 
T«6-3 wanaqt tht Purchait of Equipwtnt. supplits. and insuranca 



CATE60RY H; lUSINESS AND FINANCIAL MANAftEMENT 

LT-H*l frtpart Vocational Education ludotts 
^I'jj'j i^"-^^*.^^??"^!? ' wtsourcts for Vocational Education 



LT-H-3 Otvtiop Appiicationi and Proposals for Funding Vocational Education" 



CATECORY I; PROCRAH IMPROVEMENT 

LT-I-l Ust Information Rasourcts to Htlp Iwprovt Vocational Education Prograws 
LT»i-z ust inquiry Skills to Htlp Iwprovt Vocational tducatlon Progrws 



COURSES 

EOL SOI - Education Administration : Tasks and Proctssts 
EOL 503 " Education Adailnl strati on: Introduction to Theory 
EOL SIX - Organliatlon and Administration of Curriculum 
EOL 523 •> Suptrvlslon of Instruction 
EOL 595 •> Intarnshlps 

VES 4(0 " Occupational Analysis and Curriculum Dtvtlopmtnt 
VES HI - Princlplas and Phllosophlts of Vocational Education 
VES 497 . Practlcum 
VES M - Rtstarch 

VES 5€2 - Lt9lslat1on and Organliatlon 



VES 568 - Facllltlas Planning 
VES 574 - Occupational Information 
VES 595 • Profasslonal Intarnship 



ELECTIVES 

1 EDL 507 - Stcondary School Princlpalship 
Z EDL 527 • School luslntss Administration 
3 VES 472 - Organizing Cooperatlva Education 
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SAMPLE 4 
CBAE PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 



The Program for Change 

• What groups (or Individuals) will be most affected by the change to 
CBAE? 

• What persons must be committed to CBAE before it can be Implemented? 

• How can the cooperation of the faculty and staff, be best obtained? 

• What groups outside the Institution should be Informed or consulted 
about the CBAE program? 

• How can outside consultants be used to effect the implementation of 
CBAE at the institution? 

• How can the personal and professional needs of the staff be met In 
the proposed CBAE program? 

• What other efforts will need to be made to facilitate the change to 
CBAE? 

Program Design 

• Will an Intern or extern type of leadership development program be 
Implemented or will competencies/modules be Integrated into existing 
administrator education courses? 

• How can present courses be converted to individualized, competency- 
based activities? 

• How will the administrator competencies be selected for (1) the pre- 
service program and (2) the inservice professional development 
program? 

• How will module credits and trainee requirements be determined? 

• How will "grades" for completed modules be determined? 

• How will individual trainee programs be designed? 

• How will trainees' preexisting competencies be evaluated and 
validated? 

• How will progress and achievement be recorded? 

• What provision will be made for individuals who work at varying 
rates? 

• What other factors should be considered in the CBAE program design? 
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jNanagement of Instruction 

• Who will be used as resource persons In the Institution? 

• Who will act as resource persons In the schools or In the field? 

• HoM will resource persons be trained? 

• How can group activities be organized for Inservlce training In the 
field? 

• How will the necessary resources be provided for Inservlce training 
in the field? 

• How will final assessiieAt fn an actual school situation be arranged 
for preservlce administrators? 

• What arrangements need to be made to ensure that resource persons are 
conveniently available to pre- and Inservlce administrators. 

• Uhat additional management problems will probably need to be solved? 
Resources for the CBAE Program 

• What additional (or reorganized) space or facilities will be required 
for the CBAE program? 

• What additional equipment will be needed? 

• Will a CBAE resource center be provided? 

• What special Instructional materials and resources will be needed? 

• How can all the needed resources be acquired? 

• What are the priorities among the needed resources? 

• What other resources are necessary or desired? 

Administration of the CBAE Program 

• What departmental reorganization Is necessary to facilitate 
Implementation? 

• What Institutional or departmental policies or procedures will need 
to be changed to accommodate CBAE? 

• How shall teaching loads be modified to meet the needs of CBAE? 

• What staff duties will need to be changed or added? 

• What new staffing requirements will there be? 

• How shall certification be rwarded under the CBAE program? 

• What agreements and arrangements heed to be worked out with local 
school systems? 

• What other administrative decisions will need to be made to Implement 
CBAE? 
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Program Costs and Funding 

• How will CBAE modules and instructional resources be purchased? 

• How will tuition and fees be assessed? 

• What operational costs are involved? 

• What program start-up costs are required? 

• What sources of additional funds are available? 

• How best may available funds be tapped? 

• What other financial questions are likely to arise? 

Program Evaluation and Refinement 

• What arrangements will be made to maintain communication and share 
data with other CBAE institutions? 

• How will trainee reactions and responses to CBAE be obtained? 

• What arrangements will be made to gather data on CBAE program 
effectiveness? 

• How will data generated in the program be utilized for evaluating and 
refining the program? 

• Who will be responsible for evaluating the CBAE program? 

• What other evaluation questions should be considered? 
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Chapter IV 



THE ROLE OF THE RESOURCE PERSON IN A CBAE PROGRAM 



The CBAE approach requires the active presence of a resource person. 
He or she is vital to making the program work. In the National Center's ex- 
perience to date, when trainees indicated they disliked working with modules, 
it was generally because they had been asked to work alone on the modules, un- 
assisted by a resource person or by fellow students. Typical comments include 
the following: 

"I couldn't find any peers to work with" 

"Not enough opportunity for interaction" 

"Lack of group discussion" 

"My resource person was never available" 

"I miss discussing things with my colleagues" 

Much of the work of local administrators involves interaction with oth- 
ers. One cannot teach administrators to interact effectively with others by 
giving them a module and requiring them to work in isolation . The CBAE mod- 
ules were not designed for that purpose. Each module provides basic informa- 
tion and activities, but the resource person is the Jcey to making the modules 
work. The modules are only one tool in administrator preparation. It is up 
to the resource person to employ additional learning tools, to provide oppor- 
tunities for working with others, and to truly individualize the training 
process to meet the unique needs of each trainee. 

The importance of the resource person in CBAE is reinforced by the fact 
that most programs have found that more than one type of resource person Is 
needed to be most effective. (A later section entitled "Staffing the Program" 
explains the differentiated staffing patterns used by several programs to ful- 
fill the various resource persons* responsibilities described herein.) 



The Tasks of the Resource Person(s) 

The resource persons in a CBAE program are responsible for performing 
such key tasks as the following: 

• Orienting trainees to the CBAE program 

• Helping trainees select the competencies they need to achieve 
and the modules they will take 

• Assisting trainees in obtaining access to necessary equipment, 
facilities, and other needed resources 
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• Arranging small -group and large-group meetings so trainees have 
a chance to interact 

• Helping trainees set up activities with peers or arrange to ob- 
serve or visit a school administrator 

• Providing advice when trainees encounter problems 

• Supplementing the material in a given module with materials, pre' 
sentations, and activities drawn from his/her own expertise as a 
professional educator 

• Providing trainees with feedback when it is needed 

• Assessing trainees' knowledge and attitudes— their readiness to 
perform 

• Evaluating trainees' final performance 

Let us consider each of these tasks in more detail. 



Explaining CBAE to Trainees 

In all probability, few of your administrator trainees will be familiar 
with CBAE, so your first task as a resource person is to introduce them to the 
concept. People tend to be uncomfortable (even antagonistic) when confronted 
with something unfamiliar. Before they will accept the new, they want to know 
what it is, what its value is, and how it will affect them. Consider how you 
feel when someone asks you to taste something unfamiliar and, perhaps, vaguely 
suspicious in appearance. 

To avoid such a qualmish reaction, you need to explain (1) why you have 
elected to use modules, (2) how using modules that require performance in an 
actual administrative situation can help prepare them to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities, and (3) how your particular program is set up. 

Another consideration is that most trainees have been exposed primarily 
to educational systems involving large-group instruction and teacher-centered 
instruction. They are accustomed to having the teacher take responsibility 
for teaching, rather than their having to take responsibility for learning. 
Therefore, they need to be oriented to the new role they are expected to play 
and to their new responsibilities for learning. 



Helping Trainees Select Competencies/Modules 

In CBAE, administrators are evaluated on whether they have achieved a 
particular skill, not whether they have completed a particular module. Thus, 
another of your tasks as a resource person is to help trainees identify which 
modules, or which learning experiences within a module, they need to complete 
to meet program requirements and their needs. This means that you will have 
to identify which modules you will use in your administrator training program 
or course, which are required, and which are optional. You will also have to 
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meet individually with trainees to determine which competencies they already 
possess. Sample 5 is an example of a needs assessment instrument that might 
be used if the assessment is to be conducted in relationship to the 29 areas 
of competency addressed by the CBAE modules. Another option is to ask the 
trainees to rate their current skill and training needs in relationship to 
the 166 competencies in Appendix C. If a trainee already possesses a par- 
ticular skill, he or she should need only to demonstrate the competency to 
specified standards without going through the whole module. Sample 6 shows 
one way to document and verify that the trainee has achieved the competency. 



Facilitating Trainees' Completion of Modules 

Most of the Consortium-developed administrator modules include activities 
(generally optional) that call for outside resources. (A list of the optional 
resources recommended and information regarding their availability may be pur- 
chased from the publisher, AAVIM.) It Is the resource person's responsibility 
to see that as many of the optional and recommended references as possible are 
readily available for the trainees' use. 

In addition, a trainee may be asked to participate in a role-play activ- 
ity with a group of peers. The module may suggest supplementary readings. A 
module may recommend that the material in the information sheet be discussed 
further with peers or with the resource person, or that the learner attend an 
advisory council meeting. A trainee may be told that it would be helpful to 
meet with an experienced administrator to discuss a particular concept or to 
observe that administrator demonstrating a particular skill. 

Trainees may experience difficulties in carrying out these activities 
if you have not set up procedures and reasonable time schedules in advance. 
You need to devise a system for trainees to obtain access to the equipment, 
materials, peers, resource persons, and situations they need so that they 
can complete the module without being forced to jump unnecessary hurdles or 
experience unnecessary delays. This system should also include provision 
for periodic small-group and large-group discussion sessions. An example 
of a large-group seminar schedule arranged by a resource person at one uni- 
versity is outlined in sample 7. 

Another part of your system must be designed to ensure that a trainee 
with a problem or question concerning an activity has access to you--or an- 
other person designated as a resource--wi thin a reasonable amount of time. 
Periodic seminars or conferences should be arranged to review progress and 
resolve any problems. Sample 8 shows one way to record the results of peri- 
odic conferences. 

It should be noted that, to provide trainees with advice and answers 
concerning a given module, it is absolutely critical that any resource per- 
son be totally familiar with the content and learning activities of the 
module involved. 
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SAMPLE 5 

VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR COMPETENCY NEEDS ASSESSMENT FORM 



Name: .., 

Date: — 

Fcr each of the following competency statements, please indicate your: 

Estimate of Your Desire to Further 

Current Ability Improve this Com- 

to Perform this petency for Your 



Competency Statements Competency Present Job 



CATEGORY A: PROGRAM PLANNING, 

DEVELOPMENT, AND EVALUATION 

LT-A-1 Develop Local Plans for Vocational 
LT-A-2 Eoii'^ation 


1 


2 


/ 

3 


/ 
4 


/ . 

1 




o 


A 


LT-A-3 Direct Program Evaluation 


1 
1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


CATEGORY B: INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


















LT-B-1 Direct Curriculum Development 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


LT-B-2 Guide the Development and 
Improvement of Instruction 


i 

1 


2. 


o 


A 

4 


1 

1 


9 


o 


A 

•t 


LT'B-3 Manage the Development of Master 
Schedules 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


CATEGORY C: STUDENT SERVICES 


















LT-C-1 Manage Student Recruitment and 
Admissions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


LT-C-2 Provide Systematic Guidance Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


LT-C-3 Maintain School Discipline 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


LT-C-4 Establish a Student Placement Service 
and Coordinate Follow-up Studies 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


CATEGORY D: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


















LT-D-1 Select School Personnel 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


LT-D-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


LT-D-3 Evaluate Staff Performance 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


LT-D-4 Manage School Personnel Affairs 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


CATEGORY E: PROFESSIONAL AND STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 


















Lj.E-1 Appraise the Personnel Development 
Needs of Vocational Teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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Competency Statements 



Estimate of Your 
Current Ability 
to Perform this 
Competency 



Desire to Further 
Improve this Com- 
petency for Your 
Present Job 



/ / / y / / 



LT-E-2 Provide a Staff Development Program 
LT-E-3 Plan for Your Professional Development 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



CATEGORY F: SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 

LT-F-1 Organize and Work with a Local 

Vocational Education Advisory Council 

LT-F-2 Promote the Vocational Education Program 

LT-F-3 Involve the Community in Vocational 
Education 

LT-F-4 Cooperate with Governmental and 
Community Agencies 



2 
2 

2 

2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



CATEGORY G: FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

LT-G-1 Provide Buildings and Equipment for 
Vocational Education 

LT-G-2 Manage Vocational Buildings and 
Equipment 

LT-G-3 Manage the Purchase of Equipment, 
Supplies, and Insurance 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 



CATEGORY H: BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

LT-H-1 Prepare Vocational Education Budgets 

LT-H-2 Identify Financial Resources for 
Vocational Education 

LT-H-3 Develop Applications and Proposals for 
Funding Vocational Education 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 



CATEGORY I: PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

LT-l-1 Use Information Resources to Help 

Improve Vocational Education Programs 

LT-l-2 Use Inquiry Skills to Help Improve 
Vocational Education Programs 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



2 3 4 
1 3 4 
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SAMPLE 6 
COMPETENCY DOCUMENTATION 



The following infomation must accompany each competency you wish to document. 

The information below should be attached to the Performance Assessment Form, 
along with other materials you are including for review. 

COMPETENCY DOCUMENTATION BACKGROUND 
1. How did you acquire this experience (brief description)? 



2. When did the experience take place (date[s])? 



Number of times performed? 



3. Who were the recipients of your services (names of teachers)? 



4. Who observed the experience (name of supervisorCs])? 



5. What evidence are you presenting to verify the experience? (Note: Attach 
any evidence described.) 



SOURCE: Developed and used by Temple University's LIFE Program. ^ 
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SAMPLE 7 
TOPICAL OUTLINE: EDVETEC 730 



January 5 



Introduction to CBAE and Module LT-D-2, Suoervise Vocational 
Education Personnel — 



January 12 Discussion of Module LT-D-2; review major theories of 
supervision 



January 19 Individal work on LT-D-2 activities; resource persons available 
for individual/group conferences 



January 26 Individual work on LT-D-2 continued; resource persons available 

February 2 Introduce Module LT-E-2, Provide a Staff Develop ment Program. 

and review key concepts ~ 

February 16 Individual work on LT-E-2 activities; resource person available 
to help develop plans 

February 23 Introduce Module LT-F-1, Organize and Work W ith a Vocational 
Advisory Council; show fiTm"~ 



March 2 



Discussion on effective use of advisory councils; also resource 
person visit this week or next 



March 9 



Individual work on advisory council or other modules as needed; 
submit written plans 



March 16 Written examination (optional), individual conferences to 

review plans 
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SAMPLE 8 
HELPING CONFERENCE RECORD 



Intern/btudent 
PROGRESS: 



Helper 



Date 



FUTURE OBJECTIVES (date) 



COMMENTS: 



SOURCE: Developed and used as a full -page three- part font, by Temple 
University's LIFE Program. 
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Supplementing Module Activ i ti e s 



Modules were designed to be used by professional educators, not to re- 
place them! Administrator educators~have been specially trained in the pro- 
fessional and/or technical skills needed by local administrators. Their ex- 
pertise and experience are essential to the successful use of the modules. 
AS an administrator educator, you are undoubtedly aware of numerous materials 
and techniques that are effective in teaching particular skills, such as use 
SLnJ^t^lc f' speakers, textbooks, periodicals, pamphlets, handouts, 

simulations, role-playing situations, field trips, videotapes, or other audiol 

VI Slid 1 S • 

w,-^h As mentioned previously, the resource person must be thoroughly familiar 

!I?cf?f -J?"^' ^^V: °' ""^'S"^- Process of familiarizing 

rZlllll particular module, you should plan how you can supplement the 

contents of the module. Don't overlook the use of the optional resources that 
are listed in the front of each module, nor the use of some of the additional 
recommended references provided on the inside back cover of each module. 

Do you have an excellent handout on the subject? Would trainees benefit 
from participating in a seminar at some point in the module? Would a large- 
group presentation enhance the module activities at some point? Do you have 
additional tips or practical do's and don'ts you need to convey to trainees 
concerning the skill? Is there additional information, unique to the voca- 
tional programs in your state, that they need to be aware of? By asking 
questions of this type as you review each module, you can make the learning 
experience more effective for your trainees. 



Providing Feedback 

Because of the recognized limitations on each resource person's time the 
modules, where possible, ask trainees to use self-checks to evaluate their pro- 
gress, involving the resource person as the evaluator only in the final expe- 
rience. However the modules remind trainees periodically to check with their 
resource person if they are experiencing problems. A good time for this to 
occur IS during the individual conferences or during field-site visits. 

If trainees do not understand the feedback provided in the module, you 
need to confer with them. Because some trainees are reluctant to ask for 
help, the resource person(s) should regularly take time to offer assistance 
and to spot-check each trainee's progress. By asking specific questions about 
the module content, you can quickly ascertain whether the trainee understands 
the competency. Some trainees, unaccustomed to setting their own pace, may 
try waiting until the last minute to complete their module work, which may 
seem less pressing. By monitoring their progress, you can detect such prob- 
lems and initiate corrective measures before the problems become serious 
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Assessing Trainee Readiness 



Before arrangements are .ade to ^-e e tr e de.o t e . her^ 
competence in an actual ^^niini strati ve sett n . th^ resourc^^ ^^^^^ ^.P^^^^ 
sons working with the trainee "IJ/f^.'^.c^^rsonAave been helping the 
readiness to perform. If you, " ^J^^^^J^^ugh the various learning activi- 
?;:ryor^shru?i"ha;e^^;o^or^dra°rf^Msrhrr1?^ Of being successful. 

Before scheduling a final ^""sment it is reco^^^^^ ^„ 
debriefing conference be held with the.tr nee to review hi /he p^^g^^^^^ 
all previous learning experiences. This "n be aone oy a 
self-checks, case study critiques and ^.^ ^J^^^/^.f.f .Jf/her knowledge of 
oped. You should also orally quiz the trainee to as ^ • ^^e given 
the important concepts and P^^"^";;^,^,^^^,^, ;^ c umstaSces. This type of 
competency in an effective manner ""^^^ J^^;^ f^^^^'^Jion and help ensure that 
?^rirIl:ee-rfrnarp:?fora:?r?s"nrt"s;:ply a case of mimicking someone 

''"'if other resource Pe^-ns have also wor^^ 

to check with them ''egardi ng their reactions. You may competency. 

the trainee's readiness. 
Evaluating Final Performance 

+ha+ iparners orove their competency by meet- 
The CBAE modules requ re ^^^aj J^^^J"^^^ an actual administrative 

ing specified criteria ^hi e perfoming the sk^^^ . 

situation. It is essential t^f'^^^'J^ff^ the final experience, the eval- 
istrator Performance Assessment Fom (APAF in P ^^^^ g^ministra- 




ensure fair and objective observation: 

. Be thoroughly fa.1l1ar with the content and learning activities of 

each module used. „ 
. Beccn,. as informed as possible about the administrative setting of 

each intern or extern trainee. 
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' ?n ««ss™e„rrro«n?" °' ^" '^'terla to be used 

' «Siere!;ie'"'""'' "'""'^'^ »^»ance of the 

• Agree in advance concernina thp tv/n^c ^ 
trainees are expected to p^ov^de '^'^he LnnTp'-? 
will, of course, depend on the oartlr.nH^^ ^ evidence appropriate 
The following a^e typical examnlp^ of ! ^^^'"9 assessed, 

advisory or board mSs wrfiten Lnl^ -"^'""^^s °^ 

proposals; letters to SuUr aSmJniltr.^n^c''*'^'"'!' ^"^9^^^' 
reports of staff or programs ^nTauJiot.opc'' evaluation 
competencies. "S-^ams, and audiotapes or videotapes of process 

or explain the differences 1,l'your ?ai,„°g"s " 

• a."r:?t%";iv:?ii;r:j?e"ct^5 ;o2."p7iie':ce! 

SAMPLE 9 

COMPETENCY SCHEDULE AND PROGRESS CHART 
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The role of the resource person is indeed a crucial one. requiring a 
chang^in^el hasis and activit? on the part of the ad. nistrator educa or 
but certainly not a change in the need to draw upon all of hi s or her reser 
voir of info ma?i on. experience, and training. Modules are not a substitute 
for the a3..?nistrator educator, but simply a way to structure, enliven, and 
enrich trainee learning. 

The duties of the resource person are many, varied, and in some ways, 
demandinq The resource person works with trainees as advisor helper, and 
e^luatSr (see sample 10)7 If the resource person can accomplish these duties 
c en ious?y'a:S skillfully, the resulting administrator ej^ca ion program 
can provide an exciting and growth-producing experience for the trainee and a 
professionally satisfying experience for the administrator educator. 

Training of Resource Persons 

It has been the experience of all CBAE P''?g''ar^"'^P^ ^""t^t^^t J^f cS5r 
resource person is the single most important element in a successful CBAE 
program! 'go d planning and good instructional resources ^''S "^^^^^/"t o 
are well -qualified and properly trained resource persons. Weak, inefficient 
resource persons can do more harm than good. 

Many persons implementing PBTE (performance-based teacher education) pro- 
arams--ii which effective resource persons are also needed-exper enced great 
frustration when teacher educators were asked to assume new and different 
Jn?n^ihourbeinq prepared for them. In other institutions, the resource 
oersonrwere tra nVfof their advising, facilitating, and assessment respon- 
??M?ities and g ven an opportunity to interact with experienced resource per- 
sons. In those^nstitutioKs. many'potential problems were avoided and more 
successful and continuing programs resulted. 

Therefore it cannot be too highly recommended that persons who will be 
assuming tJe roles of CBAE program director and/or resource Person recede 
adeauate preparation for these jobs in advance of having to fulfill the impor- 
?ant JesoSnsibilities that go with them. Workshops and other forms of ass s- 
^aSL fo? Pl ann ng CBAE programs and training resource P^^-sons are available 
JhroSgh Jhe N^SI-Snal Center'and from the program directors listed m Appen- 
dix E, 
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SAMPLE 10 
DUTIES OF THE RESOURCE PERSON 



FUNCTIONS 



Provide 
Guidance 



Assist 
Administrator 
Trainees 



Eva1 uate 
Administrator 
Trainees 



ROLES 



ADVISOR 



RESPONSIBILITIES 
J 



- interpret CBAE 

- Assess Administrator's 

Needs 

- Identify Present 

Compentencles 

- Identify Needed 

Competencies 

- Develop Individual 

Plan for Profes- 
sional Development 



HELPER 



RESPONSIBILITIES 



EVALUATOR 



RESPONSIBILITIES 



outline Prescribed 
Sequence 

Initiate Learning 
Activities 

Answer Questions 
Concerning 
Module Work 

Arrange Peer Group 
Interaction 

Provide Timely 
Feedback 

Arrange for 
Observation 

Select Optional 

Learning Activities 



- Assess Administrator' s 

Progress 

- Assess Administrator's 

Readiness 

- Arrange for Final 

Assessment 

- Use the Performance 

Assessment Form 

- Observe Administrator 

Performance 

- Recycle Administrators 
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Chapter V 



MANAGEMENT OF A CBAE PROGRAM 



The nature of CBAE concepts and programs creates some new management 
requirements and calls for the development of some unique relationships among 
the agencies and the personnel involved. When an educational program becomes 
more individualized and field-based, utilizes modularized materials, and re- 
quires the demonstration of competencies in a real-world setting, new roles 
emerge for the students, resource persons, and others involved. Whether using 
CBAE concepts and materials in an intern program, an extern program, or gradu- 
ate courses, some changes will be necessary, and therein lie the challenges 
that need to be met. 



Management Considerations 
There are at least 14 management concerns to be dealt with, as follows: 

• Using an advisory or steering committee 

• Staffing the program 

• Selecting competencies 

• Selecting students 

• Providing learning facilities 

• Maintaining student records 

• Assessing student needs and developing individual plans 

• Reporting student progress 

• Grading students 

• Awarding course credits 

• Coordinating the multi agency CBAE effort 

• Selecting cooperating educational institutions 

• Financing the program 

• Evaluating the program 

Let us look at each of these concerns in more depth, in terms of how some 
of the CBAE programs that are currently operating have designed their manage- 
ment systems. For more details about any aspect of the specific programs men- 
tioned, you are encouraged to contact the program director of the referenced 
program. 
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Using an Advisory or Steering Committee 



Anyone contemplating the establishment of a new or significantly differ- 
ent administrator education program should seriously consider organizing an 
advisory or steering committee to help give direction and smooth the transi- 
tion to CBAE. The CBAE committee should consist of representatives of all the 
groups or agencies who will be involved as producers, consumers, or sponsors. 
In general, this will include administrator educators from each participating 
university, local secondary and postsecondary administrators, state agency 
personnel, current and potential trainees, and professional association 
representatives. 

The overall function of the committee members should be to guide the 
total effort, to present the needs and different viewpoints of their con- 
stituent groups, and to help disseminate factual information about CBAE con- 
cepts and plans. The amount of responsibility given and the specific duties 
assigned to the committee can vary according to the needs and wishes of the 
organizing and sponsoring agency. 

The committee could function on strictly an advisory basis, with little 
or no authority to implement recommendations, or act as a true steering com- 
mittee with the authority to study problems, review alternative solutions, and 
take the necessary action. It may be desirable to have both an advisory group 
with broader representation and a steering committee that is empowered to meet 
more frequently and to implement their decisions. 

The CBAE programs in Illinois, Florida, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Arkansas 
have all utilized or are currently utilizing one or more planning or advisory 
groups. 



Staffing the Program 

Once a decision has been made about the type of CBAE program to be imple- 
mented careful thought must be given to the number and type of staff needed. 
Staffing decisions will depend on several factors, including the type of pro- 
gram to be implemented, the particular design of the program, the number of 
trainees to be served, and the financial support available. 

Most CBAE programs use some type of differentiated staffing pattern to 
carry out the personnel functions required. Though most of the professionals 
in a CBAE program will be designated as "resource persons, they will not all 
have the same duties, nor the same credentials. Among the major staffing 
functions that must be performed are the following: 

• Planning individual student programs 

• Helping students with the cognitive understandings required to 
perform the competencies 

• Helping students plan and critique simulated performances 
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• Organizing, planning, and supervising field experiences 

• Producing and evaluating supplemental program materials 

• Assessing trainees' final experience demonstrations 

• Coordinating the total program 

The normal faculty teaching load may have to be adjusted when implement- 
ing CBAE programs. Resource persons must have the time needed to work with 
students individually and in small groups, as well as the time needed to make 
adequate field visitations and conduct final performance assessments under 
actual administrative conditions. In general, experience with the internship 
type of program indicates that one full-time resource person can effectively 
serve a maximum of 12-15 persons. 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale has organized their intern- 
ship program around three types of persons: (1) the university professors, 
who carry out most of the planning and instructional functions; (2) local 
educational leaders, who provide daily internship supervision; and (3) the 
interns, who complete the theoretical studies and practical field experiences 
identified for proficiency development. The functions of the program leaders 
are as follows: 

• The cooperating educational leader and institution provide interns 
with an average of two hours per day when they can pursue specific 
activities that relate to professional growth. 

• The university provides an assigned resource person (professor) to 
offer classroom instructional sessions and coordinate the internship 
experiences. The instructional sessions include discussions of mod- 
ule readings, review of case studies, critiques of planning documents, 
workshops and seminars conducted by state department and private sector 
personnel, and simulations of administrative performances. 

Temple University's LIFE (Leadership Intern Field Experience) Program 
also uses a differentiated staffing design. Key personnel in the LIFE pro- 
gram include (1) a program coordinator, (2) a field resource person (FRP) for 
every 12 interns, and (3) resident leadership resource persons (RLRPs). The 
functions of the program leaders are as follows: 

• The program coordinator is responsible for (1) handling admissions, 
(2) reviewing students' progress, (3) assisting faculty who teach the 
pre-internship courses, (4) supervising and providing inservice educa- 
tion for the FRPs, and (5) directing leadership theory seminars. 

• The FRPs are full-time university faculty who make regular visits to 
each of the interns to observe, to conduct helping conferences with the 
interns and RLRPs, and to correlate the module and theoretical class- 
room studies with the on-site experiences. 

• The RLRPs, who are certificated local administrators of vocational 
education, volunteer their assistance to provide daily supervision 
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of the interns. They also arrange for appropriate field experiences 
for the interns and help the FRPs with periodic and final competency 
assessments. 

The Florida Extern Program uses a differentiated staffing pattern that 
is perhaps unique because it is also a statewide program. The major person- 
nel involved in this program include (Da statewide extern program coordina- 
tor. (2) a vocational administrator educator from each of the six cooperating 
universities (referred to as ACEs), (3) selected local administrators who work 
with the externs (referred to as PROs), and (4) various short-term resource 
persons from the state agency and from business, industry, and agriculture, 
who lead seminars on specific competency areas. The functions of the program 
leaders are as follows: 

• The program coordinator is responsible for planning and supervising 
the program, including conducting about five 3-day statewide workshops 
for all the externs. 

• The ACEs assist with the state-level seminars but are also responsi- 
ble for planning and conducting about five 1 1/2-day regional seminars, 
facilitating the completion of agreed-upon modules, and making on-site 
visitations to each extern in their region. 

• The PROs and other resource persons assist with the state and re- 
gional seminars, help arrange for the appropriate field experiences, 
and participate in competency progress and final assessments. 



Selecting Competencies 

The selection of the competencies to be included in the administrator 
education program is an essential step that must be taken early in the pro- 
gram design process because it affects most other aspects of the program. 
Many procedures have been and continue to be used to identify the essential, 
critical, and/or unique competencies required for various programs. 

Some states (e.g., Illinois, Florida, and Pennsylvania) have conducted 
their own research to identify and verify the competencies required in their 
own programs. Many other states (e.g.. Arkansas) have either adopted the 
National Center's 166 competencies or conducted state-level verification 
studies using those competencies as a base. Most studies have resu ted in 
the identification of competencies that correlate closely with the National 
Center's listing. 

Another major factor to consider when identifying competencies to be 
required is the state's certification requirements. While most states still 
offer administrator certification based on university program review and ap- 
proval, more and more states are requiring their universities to specify what 
competencies will be addressed, and their source, as part of the approval pro- 
cess. Other states (e.g.. Arkansas and Florida) have either established spe- 
cific competency certification requirements or are in the process of doing so. 
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For example, in April 1982, the Arkansas State Board for Vocational 
Education adopted certification requirements specifying that 18 of the com- 
petencies addressed by the CBAE modules must be completed before the standard 
"vocational administrators certificate" can be awarded. Before the more ad- 
vanced "professional administrators certificate" is awarded, another 10 of 
the competency areas (modules) must be satisfactorily completed. 

Program planners wanting to use the CBAE modules developed by the Con- 
sortium and the National Center may find the Vocational Administrator Compe- 
tency Profile presented as sample 11 helpful. It lists the 29 modules that 
collectively address all the 166 competencies identified as important in the 
national research study. The modules are clustered into nine broad categor- 
ies, which may be helpful where the course translation procedure is used. 
This type of profile chart may also be used as an aid in the needs assessment 
process and as part of the record-keeping procedures. 

Consideration also needs to be given to determining which competencies 
are most critical to the beginning administrator. These key competencies 
should be used to make up the required core for the preservice program, with 
some electives being permitted to round out the program. The inservice pro- 
gram for CBAE will usually be highly individualized and depend on a careful 
assessment of the individual administrator's identified and perceived needs. 

Temple University's LIFE Program uses a unique career-ladder approach to 
competency development. Their leadership program requires an attainment of 
the following numbers of competencies: 

• Curriculum specialist 38 competencies 

• Supervisor of vocational education 74 competencies 

• Director of vocational education 134 comptencies 

By completing the curriculum specialist option, a trainee has also acquired 
approximately one-half of the competencies required for the supervisor's cer- 
tificate. And by completing the supervisor's competencies, the trainee has 
attained over one-half of the competencies required for the director's 
certificate. 



Selecting Students 

Admission to most internship programs (e.g., those at Temple University 
and Southern Illinois University) involves meeting the standard advanced- 
degree entrance requirements of the graduate school involved. Most interns 
work toward the requirements for a master's, educational specialist, or doc- 
toral degree while enrolled. In addition to requiring that trainees meet the 
graduate school requirements. Temple University requires (1) an acceptable 
school site and a willing and qualified RLRP and (2) sponsorship by a local 
director of vocational education before trainees are admitted to the intern- 
ship phase of the program. 
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SAMPLE 11 
PROFILE CHART 




VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR COMPETENCY PROFILE 



Name Addr«M_ 



Inslilulion. 0«l« Siarttd- 

Resource Person(s) 



Leadership & Training (LT) Series 

These 29 CBAE modules address all the 166 competencies 
identified in research conducted by the National Center as im- 
portant to secondary and postsacondary vocational ad- 
ministrators. The U S. Office of Education supported the com* 
pstency identification research and the development of six 
modules and a user's guide. In order to continue the develop- 
ment of the additional materials needed, several states formed 
the Consortium for the Development of Professional Materials 
for Vocational Education. Cooperatively these states and The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education devel- 
oped 23 additional modules, two additional guides, and a 
slide/tape presentation. 



CBAE 



SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Gutde to VocMtionMf-TechnicMl Education Program Alternatives: 
Secondary and PostsecondMry--An Introduction 

Guide to Using Competency Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Materials 

Resource Person's Guide to tmpfementing Competency-Besed 
Admmistretor Education Concepts end Meteriels 

An Introduction to Competency-Based Administrator Education 
(sltde/audiotape) 

Sponsored by: us Office of Education and the following 
state departments of education: Arizona, Florida. Kansas. 
Illinois. Michigan. Ohio, New York. North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas. 



D«v«lop«d by: 



K3 



THE NflDNAL GENTIi 
FM RfSCiMKH M VOCATOUL EDUCATION 



Publlthtd by: 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Oriftmter Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 



B 



H 



Category 



Program Plan- 
ning, Develop- 
ment, and 
Evaluation 

(3 modult) 



InttnicUonal 
Management 

(3 modul«t) 



Studont 
Services 

{4 moduivs) 



Peraonnel 
Management 

(4 modutn) 



Professional 
and Staff 
Development 

(3 modulM) 



School- 

Comnuinlty 

Relatione 

(4 modul«t) 



FacilHIes and 

Equipment 

Management 

(3 modulM) 



Bualneae and 

Financial 
Management 

(3 moduias) 



> 

> 
> 
> 
> 
) 
> 
) 



Program 
Improvement 

(2 modul#t) 



> 



LT-A-1 

Develop Local Plans for Vocational 
Education: Part I 



LT-B-1 

Direct Curriculum Development 



LT-C-1 

Manage Student Recruitment 

and Admissions 



LT-D-1 

Select School Personnel 



LT-E-I 

Appraise the Personnel Develop- 
ment Needs of Vocational Teachers 



LT-F-I 

Organize and Work wHh a Local 

Vocational Education 

Advisory Council 



LT-G-I 

Provide Buiidings and Equipment 
for Vocational Education 



LT-H-1 

Prepare Vocational Education 
Budgets 



LT-I-I 

Use Information Resources to Help 
Improve Vocational Education 
Programs 
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COMPETENCY RATING SCALE 



1. Poor: 


The administrator is unable to 


3. Good: 


The administrator is able to per- 




perform this skill or has only 




form tfiis skill in an effective 




very limited aMNty to perform it. 




manner. 


2. F«lr: 


The administrator is unable to 


4. Excellent: 


The administrator Is able to per- 


perform this skill in an accep- 




fonm this skill in a very effective 




table manner but has eome 




manner. 




abHHy to perform it. 







Competencies 









LT-A-2 

Devslop Local Plant for Vocational 
Education: Part II | 


LT-A-3 

Direct Program Evaluation 






















LT-B-2 

Quida tha Davatopnnant and 
Improvamant of Inatroctlon t 


LT-B-a 

Manage tt)e Development of 
Master Schedules j 


r" 








LT-C-2 

Provida Syatamatic Quidanca 
Servicas 




LT-C-3 

Maintain School Discipline 

1 




LT-C-4 

Ettabllth a Studant Plac«m«nt 
Service and Coordlnala 
Follow-up Studies 
















LT-(>-2 

Suparvlsa Vocational Education 
Paraonnal i 




LT-D-3 

Evaluate Staff Performance 




LT.D-4 

Manage School Personnel Affairs 




r" 
















LT-E.2 

Provide a Staff Davalopmant 

Program — — 


LT-E-3 

Plan for Your Professional 
Developnf>ent 




r- 








LT.F-2 

Promote tha Vocational 
Education Program 




LT-F-3 

Involve the Community in 
Vocational Education 




LT.F-4 

Cooperate with Qovemmental and 
Community Agencies 




r~ 












LT-G-2 

Manage Vocational BuiMings and 




LT-G-3 

Manage the Purchase of Equip- 








Equipment 




ment. Supplies, and Insurance 
















LT-H-2 

Wentify Financial Raaourcat for 




LT-H-3 

Develop Applications and Pro- 
posals for Funding Vocational 
Education 








Vocational Education 
















LT-l-2 

Use Inquiry Skills to Help Improve 
Vocational Education Programs j 
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In extern programs, a variety of selection approaches are utilized. 
Since pursuit of an advanced degree and graduate credit is usually an option 
rather than a requirement, the usual graduate school entrance requirements 
are not a factor for most externs. In most cases, the extern must apply for 
acceptance in the program and have the support of his/her administration and 
board. 

The selection requirements for externs in Florida's 1981-82 program were 
as follows: 

• Applicants must hold a regular vocational teaching certificate 

• Level of training on the certificate should be master's or higher 
degree level 

• Regular certificate should include a vocational instructional subject 
endorsement 

• Applicant must have at least three years of full-time vocational 
teaching experience 

The responsibility for participant selection in Florida was shared by the 
state department of education, the universities, and the local educational 
agencies. Final responsibility for approval rested with the state staff. 

Providing Learning Facilities 

Many of the facilities required for the operation of CBAE programs al- 
ready exist in most universities and colleges of education. This is not to 
say that new or remodeled facilities would not be desirable; however, they 
are not essential. The small and large classrooms, resource person offices, 
individual study carrels, seminar rooms, and libraries already available in 
many institutions can be readily adapted for use in either intern or extern 
programs . 

It should be remembered that the heavy emphasis on field experience in 
both programs reduces the need for extensive lab and classroom facilities at 
the university. On the other hand, it does speak of the need for a conference 
room, perhaps the local administrator's office, where the field resource per- 
son and/or the resident resource person can confer in private with the intern 
or extern. 

In most cases, any additional facilities needed would have to be class- 
ified as desirable rather than essential to efficient program operation. A 
new or specially remodeled resource center (perhaps made out of a previous 
lecture hall) would certainly be desirable, however. It could house all the 
instructional materials needed: modules, supplementary references, films, 
slide/tapes, videotapes, and so on. It should have various types of media 
equipment, suitable viewing and listening carrels, and adequate numbers of 
bookcases and filing cabinets. 
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It should also have small work areas, study tables, and small conference 
and seminar rooms for use by the trainees and resource persons. A central of- 
fice area should be maintained and serve as records and communications center. 
For sample floor plans and more information about the design, management, and 
use of a resource center, the reader is referred to Chapter VII of the follow- 
ing reference: Fardig et al.. Guide to the Implementation of Performance- 
Based Teacher Education. 



Maintaining Student Records 

Persons wanting to criticize the competency-based movement will fre- 
quently argue that the record keeping required in CBAE, PETE, and CBE is ex- 
tensive and completely unmanageable. Opponents may even argue that a comput- 
erized record system is absolutely essential. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, as evidenced by the many CBAE extern and intern programs operat- 
ing successfully in many states without the use of any computerized system. 
It is true that, because the learning activities and procedures in CBAE are 
quite different (and for good reasons), new types of record-keeping systems 
are needed to keep students, resource persons, and others informed. 

These differences can create not only philosophical arguments among ad- 
ministrator educators, but consternation and misunderstanding in registrars* 
offices. Registrars find it very difficult to accept the idea that all or 
even most of the students in a CBAE program could receive a grade of A^. Reg- 
istrars also quickly discover that their present record-keeping systems are 
not able to process large numbers of grades on individual competencies, nor 
are they able to provide frequent readouts of studi^nt progress. The coordi- 
nator of a new CBAE program may have to spend time working with the registrar 
and other college administrators in devising ways to accommodate the require- 
ments of the new program to old record-keeping procedures. 

If the CBAE program retains the conventional structure by translating 
courses into competencies and substituting CBAE modules for the previous 
units, there will probably be little need to change the reporting system. 
Course grades can be computed in the usual way, on the basis of the module 
learning activities that the students have completed. Even this limited 
application of the CBAE concepts and materials can greatly enhance the ob- 
jectivity of grading. In a more fully developed CBAE program, there are a 
number of questions that must eventually be answered if an efficient and 
helpful record-keeping system is to be devised, for example: 

• How will the students* initial needs assessment be conducted and 
recorded? 

• How will each student's personal /professional development plan be 
devised and recorded? 

• How will each student's achievement of each competency be recorded 
and reported? 

• What kind of final record or transcript should be produced? 
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Assessing Student Needs and Developing Individual Plans 



Every CBAE extern and intern program has devised some type of appropriate 
needs assessment process for the beginning trainee, whether he/she is a pre- 
service or an inservice administrator. This step is obviously an essential 
one if the CBAE program is going to be truly individualized according to the 
needs of the participants. While the procedures used vary somewhat from pro- 
gram to program, they all focus on determining which competencies the trainees 
already have obtained and which will need to be acquired through the program. 

In the Florida extern program, considerable time is spent on identifying 
three types of competencies that the externs will pursue. Prior to or during 
the first statewide workshop, all the externs are asked to complete both a 
Vocational Administrator Competencies Checklist and a General School Adminis- 
trators Competencies Checklist. These data are used to establish (1) the com- 
petencies, needed by all externs, that will be addressed at the state-level 
meetings, (2) the competencies needed that will be addressed at regional meet- 
ings, and (3) the competencies to be pursued individually by each extern. 

Based on the identified needs, and in consultation with the regional 
resource person, an individual program is prescribed for each extern. The 
extern and resource person! s) decide on the total number of CBAE modules 
needed, as well as the sequence and pace at which the extern can best accom- 
plish the required competencies. For an illustration of the Florida Extern 
Training Plan, see sample 12. 

Upon entering Temple University's LIFE Program, each intern completes a 
needs assessment instrument that lists the 134 competencies expected of their 
vocational directors. In addition, the intern's present or former supervisors 
rate his/her competency level using an identical instrument. The FRP then 
compares the rating on these instruments, resolves discrepancies, and deter- 
mines the needs of the intern. A notebook of 134 performance assessment in- 
struments—one for each of the required competencies that were developed by a 
Pennsylvania Consortium--is also given to the student at the beginning of the 
internship. These instruments guide the intern, as well as the resource per- 
sons helping the intern, during canpetency development. 

The next step is to develop "prescriptive plans" for how the intern will 
attain the identified competencies. In the prescription process, the particu- 
lar activities, completion schedule, and the persons to be involved are iden- 
tified. The input of the RLRP is sought to make the competency development 
experience most beneficial for the intern. The FRP coordinates this effort 
and also provides input concerning the most appropriate modules to use to 
acquire the theory supporting each of the competencies. 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale uses a specially designed 
portfolio as their major document for both pre- and postassessment. The 
portfolio consists of a series of task statements for each of the 1E9 com- 
petencies required in their program. For each of the performances, a pre- 
and postassessment rating is given by the intern concerning his/her level 
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SAMPLE 12 
EXTERN TRAINING PLAN 



Inservlce 
Pres«rv1ce 

Graduate Credit 



FLORIDA PERSERVICE/INSERVICE 
EXTERN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Name 



Region 



Target Date for Program Completion 



COMPETENCIES 



I. Statewide Group Needs/Competencies 



2. Regional Group Needs/Competencies 



3. Individual Needs/Competencies 



RESOURCES NEEDED 



DATE 
STARTED 



DATE 

COMPLETED 



CRITERIA AND/OR PRODUCTS 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Excellent Good Fair Poor 



Signature, Extern D*te 

Signature, Sponsoring Administrator ^ Date 

Signature, Vocational Teacher Educator Date 



RATING OF MASTERY OF COMPETENCIES 

5 EXCELLENT - Performs in very effective manner. 
4 GOuu - Performs in a satisfactory manner. 
3 FAIR - Performs marginally, needs some improvement. 
2 TTOT - Performs the skill but needs a great deal of 
improvement. 

GOOD is the lowest performance level acceptable in this program. 



NOTE: This form has been reduced in size to save space 



of cognitive proficiency development: (1) none, (2) knowledge, (3) compre- 
hension, (4) application, (5) analysis, (6) synthesis, or (7) evaluation. 

The dates of both assessments, as well as the methods of attainment, are 
entered into the record. Signature by the cooperating administrator and uni- 
versity coordinator indicate their concurrence with the marked level of profi- 
ciency. For purposes of this program, acceptable competence is defined as 
follows: Having obtained at least the comprehension level of cognitive profi- 
ciency and the receiving level of affective proficiency on 90 percent of the 
performances. Sample 13 shows a typical portfolio rating form. 



SAMPLE 13 
PORTFOLIO RATING FORM 



!• Prepare a short-range and a long-range program plan for vocational 
education In the school. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Prwssessment: Cognitive Affective 

Certification Mode 



Postassessment: Cognitive Affective 

Date Achieved CertificatTorT 



Mode ^ Importance 1 Z 3 ^T*^ 

Tlone Viiy 



According to the Carbondale program staff, the portfolio serves as a 
blueprint for progress throughout the leadership development program. The 
portfolio clearly outlines the performances expected of the intern at the 
beginning of the program, and their accomplishment becomes the intern's basic 
responsibility. To achieve a necessary competency, the intern can pursue a 
wide variety of options for competency development, including designing his/ 
her own learning activities. The university coordinator periodically reviews 
the postassessment ratings to determine the intern's progress and areas in 
which the intern may be in need of extra help. 
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Reporting Student Progress 



While the Illinois portfolio and the Pennsylvania performance assess- 
ment instrument package are used as part of the progress reporting systems 
for those programs, a number of other techniques are also being used. To 
assessthe attainment of individual competencies, for example, Florida, 
Arkansas, Ohio, and many others use the Administrator Performance Assess- 
ment Form (APAF) contained in the back of each of the CBAE modules (see 
Appendix D, p. 91). 

Each APAF contains a list of approximately 15-30 specific critera that 
can be used to quickly and fairly objectively evaluate an administrator's 
demonstration of competence. The APAF is the definitive document for each 
competency addressed by the CBAE modules and indicates the level of effec- 
tiveness that can be expected from the administrator in future professional 
roles. In the newest version of the modules, the APAF can be easily removed 
and filed as a part of the student's official record of achievement. 

Other types of competency record forms are commonly used to monitor over- 
all progress toward completion of the required competencies. The Vocational 
Administrator Competency Profile (see sample 11, p. 56) may be used for this 
purpose. The LIFE Program at Temple University uses a progress record form 
that provides space for recording the beginning and ending dates for "theory" 
acquisition and for rating the level of "application" obtained. See sample 14 
for an illustration of this form. 

Some institutions and programs use an individual professional development 
plan as the basis for recording overall progress. See sample 9, p. 47, for a 
copy of the instrument used in the Arkansas Extern Program. In the Florida 
Extern Program, mastery of competencies by a participant is checked off on the 
Extern Training Plan (see sample 12, p. 61), which Is generated from informa- 
tion gathered during the needs assessment and individual planning phases. 



Grading Students 

Given the concepts of competency-based education and criterion- referenced 
assessment, traditional letter grades are totally inappropriate. As a student 
completes the required set of modules containing the important competencies, 
he/she either satisfactorily demonstrates the competency or recycles through 
some of the learning experiences until successful performance is achieved. 
Students are not compared with one another; their ability is assessed in terms 
of predetermined criteria. Grades are awarded only when students have demon- 
strated that their ability to perform meets the established standards. A 
reporting system using criterion-referenced principles in a true CBAE set- 
ting would identify only the competencies the student has successfully 
demonstrated. 

During the transition to CBAE, the problem of grading can be bothersome 
and difficult to reconcile. Grading systems tend to become institutionalized 
and strongly resistant to change. It is common, therefore, for a new CBAE 
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SAMPLE 14 






LEADERSHIP INTERN'S PROGRESS RECORD 






Competencies of the Vocational Education Director 




Theory 
**Mod. Begin End 
No. Date Date 


Competency 


Application 
Level FRP completion 
Reg. Attain Sign. Date 




Management of Business and Finance 




*1. 


Prepare an annual budget for vocational education* 


3 


2. 


Prepare a capital improvement budget for a vocational 
facility expansion or construction. 


3 


*3. 


Locate potential sources of funding for new and con- 
tinuing vocational program operation and development 


3 


*4. 


Administer annual vocational education budget in line 
with approved policies and priorities. 


3 


5. 


Implement procedures for purchasing, receiving, 
dispensing, and accounting for educational supplies, 
equipment, and services. 


3 


6. 


Maintain an approved accounting system providing 
control, analysis, and audit for all vocational 
education program funds. 


3 


*7. 


Analyze the cost of operating a vocational Instruc- 
tional program. 


3 


8. 


Maintain insurance coverage for the vocational edu- 
cation program. 


3 


Levels: 1-Awareness 
♦Key Competencies 
**0r equivalent course 


2-Understanding 3-Gu1ded Application 4-Independent Application 5-Mastery 


O 

S(ERXC Developed and used by Temple University's LIFE Program 











program to have to operate within the confines of the existing grading system. 
Here are some of the options that should be considered: 

• Use of Satisfactory (S) and Unsatisfactory (U) grades for evaluat- 
ing performance. Given flexible time, all students should be able 
to obtain ^ ratings on all competencies. 

• An Incomplete or In-progress grade (I) can be used, in addition to 
S/U grades, to indicate the learner is still working on a module or 
set of competencies but has not yet attained the necessary competence. 

• Students may be permitted to work on a series of modules for a given 
course or independent study program without actually registering for 
the course until the required competencies have been achieved. The 
registration and awarding of credit would then take place simulta- 
neously. 

Awarding traditional letter grades (A-F), as required in many educational 
institutions, requires some additional planning. If the resource person is 
satisfied that a student has demonstrated competence, an A should be awarded. 
However, some administrators and most registrars find it "ffifficul t to accept 
that all students could potentially receive straight-Ak records. Hence, it may 
be necessary to award both A^ and ^ grades as follows: 

• Award grades to the trainees who obtain "good" and "excellent" 
ratings on all the module APAF criteria. 

• Award A^ grades to the trainees who receive "excellent" ratings on 
all the module APAF criteria. 

• Use I for students whose work is incomplete. 



Awarding Course Credits 

In an ideal model of CBAE, the main consideration in preparing adminis- 
trators for their professional role would be that of requiring them to demon- 
strate the important competencies. Awarding credits toward a college degree 
would have little importance in such a model. This explains why participants 
in extern- type programs often opt to forgo the available graduate credit. The 
realities of higher education and the requirements for certification, however, 
often require participants to seek credit for their study. The following are 
some of the strategies being used to decide how much and when credit should be 
awarded: 

• Assign each module a credit-hour value. Since all modules are not 
equally demanding, the value should vary with the estimated difficulty 
or time required for completion. The median time required for comple- 
tion of the CBAE modules during field testing ranged from 2-12 hours. 
Data on the range and median hours required were collected on all mod- 
ules during field testing (see sample 15). 
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SAMPLE 15 

TIME ESTIMATES FOR COMPLETION OF THE CBAE MODULES 



Title Ran^ (fn Hours) Medltn (Hours) 

CATEGORY A: PROGRAM PLANNING. DEVELOPMENT, AND EVALUATION 

LT-A-1 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Pirt I 2,0-10 4 

LT-A-2 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part II 1.0-15 4 

LT-A-3 Direct Program Evaluation 1,0-20 4 

CATEGORY B: INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

LT-B-1 Direct Curriculum Development 1,0-16 3 

LT-B-2 Guide the Development and Improvement of Instruction 1,0-13 4 

LT-B-3 Manage the Development of Master Schedules 0,5- 5 2 

CATEGORY C: STUDENT SERVICES 

LT-C-l Manage Student Recruitment and Admissions 1,0- 5 3 

Provide Systematic Guidance Services 1,0-35 5 

LT-C-3 Maintain School Oiscipline 2.0-40 5 

LT-C-4 Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate Follow-up Studies 2.0-20 8 

CATEGORY D: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

LT-D-1 Select School Personnel 3.0-25 5 

LT-D-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 2,0-30 8 

LT-D-3 Evaluate Staff Performance 3.0-25 9 

LT-D-4 Manage School Personnel Affairs 1,5-60 7 

CATEGORY E: PROFESSIONAL AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

LT-E-1 Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers 3.0-30 8 

LT-E-2 Provide a Staff Development Program 2,0-25 4 

LT-E-3 Plan for Your Professional Development 1,0-48 5 

CATEGORY F: SCHOOL^COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

LT-F-1 Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advisory Council 1,0-25 5 

LT-F-2 Promote the Vocational Education Program 1,5-24 4 

LT-F-3 Involve the Community in Vocational Education 2,0- 8 2.5 

LT-F-4 Cooperate with Governmental and Community Agencies 2.0-50 9 

CATEGORY G: FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT 

LT-G-1 Provide Buildings and Equipment for Vocational Education 2,0-60 4 

LT-G-2 Manage Vocational Buildings and Equipment 3.0-20 10 

LT-6~3 Manage the Purchase of Equipment, Supplies, and Insurance 1,0-30 5 

CATEGORY H: BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

LT-H-1 Prepare Vocational Education Budgets 1,5-25 10 

LT-H-2 Identify Financial Resources for Vocational Education 0,5-8 4 

LT-H-3 Develop Applications and Proposals for Funding Vocational Education 4,5-30 12 

CATEGORY I: PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

LT«J-1 Use Information Resources to Help Improve Vocational Education ProgrUM 1,0-24 4 

LT-I-2 Use Inquiry Skills to Help Improve Vocational Education Programs 1.5-16 6 
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• Identify a group of modules, perhaps three or four, to substitute for 
the content addressed in a traditional course. Successful completion 
of the modules would be equal to satisfactory work in the course. 

• Set up the field experience to include a group of "courses" taken 
simultaneously, and translate the courses into a specified number of 
modules to be completed for a given amount of credit. 

• Have students contract to complete a specified number of modules per 
quarter or semester or during the internship or externship period. 
When the entire required set of competencies is attained, award a pre- 
determined number of credits toward certification and/or a degree. 

Each institution will have to make its own decision about requirements, 
records to be kept, grades to be given, and credits to be awarded. These 
decisions, whatever they are, should be defensible and made clear to the stu- 
dents, resource persons, and administrators who are directly involved or con- 
cerned. As many decisions as possible should be made before implementation, 
with the counsel of an advisory or steering committee. These decisions, as 
well as the corresponding records and procedures to be used, should be thor- 
oughly explained to everyone who will be affected by them. 



Coordinating the Multi agency CBAE Effort 

In order to develop a successful CBAE program, the close cooperation of 
several educational agencies is required. In a field-centered and individual- 
ized extern-or intern-type program, secondary schools, postsecondary institu- 
tions, universities, and the state agency have unparalleled opportunities to 
cooperate for the preparation of administrators and the improvement of educa- 
tion. In contrast to course-based and campus-oriented programs in which the 
university almost totally controls and operates the program, in CBAE programs 
the schools, colleges, and the state agency become essential components of the 
same operation. 

There is great need, therefore, to plan for and coordinate the CBAE pro- 
gram carefully with all the parties involved. The educational institutions 
in which the field experiences must take place need to be selected carefully, 
using criteria that will assure the best possible environments for those ex- 
periences. Highly skilled administrators from those institutions must also 
be selected and trained to serve as on-site resource persons. Other resource 
persons from the cooperating universities, the state education department, 
professional associations, and business and industry will also need to be 
identified and oriented to their jobs of addressing the competency areas 
for which they are most qualified. 

While the cooperation and coordination required in a CBAE program pre- 
sent an obvious challenge, they also provide a unique opportunity to create 
a training environment that is realistic and maximally conducive to profes- 
sional growth for the administrator trainees. Since it is these trainees 
that will heavily influence the vocational and technical education programs 
of the future, we can ill afford to do anything other than provide the best 
preparation conceivable. 
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There is plenty of room for misunderstanding and potential conflict in 
a CBAE program. However, most (if not all) problems can be avoided through 
careful planning, consultation, and orientation of the persons involved to 
their roles. It must be remembered that the primary responsibility of sec- 
ondary and postsecondary schools is to provide an education for each of their 
students. Working to help prepare future administrative leaders as well pro- 
vides an added responsibility that may or may not be welcomed. Many will wel- 
come the challenge and view their association with an intern or extern program 
with pride and as a way of further improving their own educational programs. 
However, it will behoove the CBAE program leaders to realize that there is 
potential for serious conflict between the dual responsibilities being asked 
of the schools. 

In a similar manner, conflict may arise among university personnel who 
are being asked to relinquish some of their traditional autonomy and reponsi- 
bilities to the public secondary and postsecondary schools. The university 
resource persons cannot tell ;:he on-site cooperating administrator how the 
field experience is to be conducted. Instead, they need to explain the kinds 
of experiences desired and cooperatively plan with him/her to arrange for the 
best learning situation possible. As long as all parties trust one another 
and realize the important contributions that each party can make, any prob- 
lems should be minimized. 

Mention also needs to be made of the very important role of personnel 
from the state educational agency. Persons from this agency should be inti- 
mately involved in the planning and conducting of a CBAE program. Not only 
will nx)ral and financial support be needed, but the active participation and 
support of state-level program administrators, supervisors, and consultants 
are essential. The administrator trainees must understand the state agency's 
role and become acquainted with key agency personnel and their various job 
functions. A CBAE program provides an excellent opportunity to bring about 
the cooperation and relationships needed. 

The program staff at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale feel that 
the state agency office is so important to the operation of occupational pro- 
grams statewide and in terms of the services available to schools that it is 
a requirement that each intern spend some time there. The organizational 
chart personnel roster "comes to life as the intern connects personalities 
with programs and services." 



Selecting Cooperating Educational Institutions 

Experienced CBAE program coordinators stress that the selection of coop- 
erating secondary and postsecondary institutions needs to be very carefully 
done. The importance of the field-experience component to the total program 
makes this process critical to the successful operation of the CBAE program. 
The CBAE coordinator will want to seek nominations from several sources and 
obtain the approval of the state agency before making selections. It will 
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also be helpful to establish a clear set of selection criteria. Some sug- 
gested criteria are as follows: 

• The institution offers a comprehensive and high-quality vocational or 
technical education program. 

• The chief administrator at the institution understands the expecta- 
tions and implications of becoming a cooperating institution and fully 
supports that involvement. 

• The chief administrator is v/illing to serve as the on-site cooperat- 
ing administrator (resource person) or to designate another qualified 
administrator to do so. 

• The cooperating administrator is willing to commit him/herself to 
helping develop and implement a personal program of field experiences 
that will help the intern/extern acquire the competencies needed. 

• The necessary facilities will be available (e.g., office space and 
meeting rooms) for use of the trainee and resource person. 

• The chief administrator is willing to sign a Memorandum of Agree- 
ment or some similar written document outlining the institution's 
willingness to cooperate fully. 

A copy of the Competency-Based Intern Program Agreement used by Temple 
University is presented as sample 16. In preparing a like agreement, the CBAE 
program coordinator should work cooperatively with university personnel, per- 
sonnel at the cooperating institution, and state educational agency staff to 
develop clear statements of resonsibil i ty that all can agree to and support. 
While each situation is somewhat different, the list shown in sample 17 sug- 
gests some appropriate responsibilities for each of the major agencies invol- 
ved in CBAE. 



Financing the Program 

Whenever a new or considerably different type of educational program is 
proposed, several questions quickly arise concerning its costs. How much will 
CBAE cost? Will it cost more than our current program? Where can we get the 
money? Will the additional benefits be worth the possible additional costs? 
These are some of the questions that must be addressed as one seriously con- 
siders the implementation of some type of CBAE program. 

The financial rer^uirements of any program will vary depending on the 
size of the program, whether the concern is with developmental or operational 
costs, and the specific characteristics of the program. It is important that 
each institution considering a CBAE program look at the probable costs and 
benefits of different program features and designs. Some of the most helpful 
information about the cost of operating various intern- and extern-type pro- 
grams can be obtained from persons and institutions already operating the type 
of program of interest (see Appendix E for a description of selected CBAE pro- 
grams and the names of their coordinators). 
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SAMPLE 16 

COMPETENCY-BASED INTERN PROGRAM AGREEMENT 



TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
College of Education 
Department of Vocational Education 



It is the intent of this agreement to provide an operational interface among 
cooperating on-site supervisors, program interns, and Temple University* 
Since certification of vocational directors and supervisors is currently based 
on competency attainment, rather than credit hours, it is extremely important 
for those involved in this innovative program to have their responsibilities 
specifically delineated. 

A Cooperating On-site Supervisor shall be responsible for the daily supervi- 
sion of Interns and cooperate with representatives of Temple University in 
planning and implementing an effective competency based educational program 
for each intern. 

An intern shall work under the direction of a cooperating on-site supervisor 
toward the specified level of competency in each defined area in which he or 
she is judged to be deficient in terms of meeting state certification 
requirements. 

An Instructional Representative (Field Resource Person) from the Department of 
Vocational Education, Temple university shall work cooperatively with the on- 
site supervisor and each intern in planning prescriptive activities designed 
to provide each intern with a degree of competency judged appropriate for the 
certification level to which the intern is aspiring. The number of semesters 
required to obtain the appropriate level of competency shall not be less than 
one and will obviously vary based upon the needs of each individual intern. 



Cooperating On-site Supervisor Insti tutlon 



Intern Program Director 



Field Resource Person 
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SAMPLE 17 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF MAJOR AGENCIES 



University Responsi bill ties; 

• Develop CBAE program design 

• Provide training for field resource persons 

• Help select cooperating educational Institutions 

• Identify appropriate CBAE modules 

• Provide access to supplemental media and references 

• Provide university-based resource persons 

• Provide CBAE orientation to students and resource persons 

• Help arrange for appropriate field experiences 

• Develop and maintain a record-keeping system 

• Maintain close coordination with cooperating Institutions and state 
agency 

• Evaluate CBAE program components 
m Cooperating Institution Responsibilities ; 

• Provide qualified on-site resource persons 

• Provide the field experiences needed by trainees 

• Provide necessary facilities and equipment 

• Cooperate with university personnel in program supervlsfori --:y':^/ 

• Maintain records of student field experiences .'^M^ 



State Education Agency Responsibilities ; 

• Provide financial support to the universities and/or coopefttlllS 

1 nsti tutions -i^M - 

• Provide administrative assistance and support 

• Provide resource persons to address the trainees 

• Maintain liaison with all participating cooperating InstltutfCMt «nd 
universities 

• Provide certification for persons who successfully coiii|>leti thi 
program 

• Monitor program activities and participate in its evaluation 
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Ultimately, the decision to implement a CBAE program will probably depend 
to a large extent on its cost. State-level and university administrators are 
usually aware of the various costs commonly associated with new and innovative 
programs and may be unable to support a proposed program, especially if the 
long-term operational costs are going to be much higher per person than the 
existing program. There are a number of characteristics of CBAE programs 
that influence their costs. Among these factors are the following: 

• Instructional materials and methods are more individualized. Now 
that high-quality individualized instructional materials have been 
developed, trainees can purchase these materials much as they do tradi- 
tional course textbooks. Generally, the cost to the trainee would be 
comparable. 

• The frequent one-to-one contacts between resource person and trainee 
required may involve a higher cost factor than that of using university 
faculty or workshop personnel to deal primarily with large groups of 
persons. 

• Travel costs involved in arranging for field experiences and makng 
field visits will need to be covered. 

• Lodging and travel costs for persons in extern programs attending 
workshops and weekend seminars will need to be covered by the partici- 
pants or some agency. 

• The assessment of trainee competencies (in the actual administrative 
situation) will consume a greater amount of a resource person^s time 
and energy than does grading in conventional courses. This extra time 
will be offset considerably, however, by the Vesser amount of time 
required for lectures, lesson preparations, and the grading of tests. 

• The cost of developing and maintaining a resource center, with its 
equipment and related resources, can add to both developmental and 
operational costs. 

• Initially, administrator educators and field supervisors who will be 
serving as resource persons will need to be given training in their new 
roles and responsibilities. 

• Other program development costs may be incurred initially in develop- 
ing the program design, devising a management and record-keeping 
system, and assembling needed instructional materials. 

It should be remembered that many of the developmental costs will not 
continue. Programs using the CBAE modules described earlier in the guide 
will not have to pay for the substantial cost of developing high-quality 
instructional materials because the U.S. Office of Education and ten state 
departments of education committed to CBAE have already paid for them. In 
addition, new institutions wanting to implement some type of CBAE program 
can benefit from the experience and technical assistance available from the 
National Center and institutions that have already successfully implemented 
programs. 
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It is perhaps worthy of note here that all the intern and extern programs 
described in Appendix E have received or continue to receive financial support 
each year from their respective state agency for the development and/or oper- 
ation of their leadership training programs. Some funding has been on a proj- 
ect basis (e.g., to identify competencies, develop assessment instruments, or 
produce instructional materials), while other funds have been allocated for 
travel and instructional staff time. 

The state agencies have not been the only source of funds, however. The 
universities contribute toward meeting operational costs, the interns usually 
pay tuition costs, and the institutions sponsoring externs frequently support 
their candidates through released time and provision of some of the travel 
costs. 

All options for funding the CBAE program should be explored. Several 
alternative procedures worthy of consideration are as follows: 

• The university may require more credit h'^iirs for degree candidates 
enrolled in the CBAE program, thus increasing tuition yield. 

• The CBAE program director might get additional funding support from 
the university for tho field-based component of the program. 

• The CBAE program may seek outside funding in the fom of grants. 

• Local school systems might contribute additional funds for the 
field-based component and inservice CBAE programs. 

• State divisions of vocational education may contribute to the CBAE 
program through the allocation of funds from the inservice profes- 
sional development budget. 

While some of these alternatives may be impossible or undesirable, every 
effort should be made (1) to justify the need for additional funds (when the 
need is real) and (2) to secure the resources needed. In most cases, a col- 
laborative effort on the part of the universities, the cooperating educational 
institutions, the state educational agency, and the trainees themselves will 
be called for. Funding in most cases will be possible--as several implement- 
ing institutions and states have already demonstrated--when the need exists 
and educators see the benefits to be achieved. 

Regardless of whether CBAE programs cost more or less than traditional 
programs, we must look at the long-range cost-effectiveness of preparing ad- 
ministrators through CBAE approaches. Most of all, attention must be given 
to the effect their preparation and resulting leadership have on their teach- 
ers and other staff, who in turn greatly influence the quality of the voca- 
tional and technical programs offered to students. 



Evaluating the Program 

CBAE programs should be evaluated for at least three very good reasons. 
First, the concepts of CBAE require it--if they are to be implemented to the 
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fullest extent. Second, the program should be evaluated for the purposes of 
collecting data for program- improvement purposes. Third, the sponsors and 
the concerned publics have a right to know whether the program is meeting its 
established objectives. In fact, without such evaluation data, the program 
could lose its funding support and cease to operate. 

Because the need to evaluate educational programs is widely accepted 
and recommended procedures are fairly well known, little needs to be said of 
the process here. It goes without saying that both formative and summative 
types of evaluation should occur. 

Evaluation of a formative nature— conducted while a new program is be- 
ing designed and implemented--can provide valuable decision-making data for 
reshaping the program while it is in operation. Formatwe data (e.g., reac- 
tions from all participants, data on the progress participants are making 
toward achieving competencies, and feedback regarding specific learning ac- 
tivities) can be immediately put to use to make "in-course corrections" or 
modifications that will improve the overall program while it is in progress. 

At the conclusion of one or more years of program operation, summative 
data should be gathered to determine how well the program met the established 
objectives. This could include (1) follow-up data gathered from the partici- 
pants to determine their satisfaction with the program, (2) the type of posi- 
tion they currently hold, and (3) their recommendations for continuing or dis- 
continuing the program. The institutions offering the CBAE program can use 
these data to decide whether the program should be continued, discontinued, or 
mohfied in certain ways. These data can also be extremely useful in convinc- 
ing sponsors that they should continue to support the program. Potential^ 
trainees should also be keenly interested in the reactions of the program s 
prior participants. 

Each of the programs described in Appendix E has reported evaluation re- 
sults concerning their efforts. Project LIFE reports that, while their eval- 
uation is informal in nature, activities consisted of two parts: (1) semi- 
annual evaluations of the total system and (2) continual evaluation of the ^ 
subsystems. Continual input for evaluation is obtained from (1) the interns 
weekly activities analysis reports, (2) site visitation reports, (3) site- 
supervisors' reports of intern progress, and (4) mid-term intern reports. 

Illinois institutions have conducted several evaluations of their CBAE 
efforts over the past ten years. Perhaps most notable was a follow-up survey 
of over 100 participants conducted in 1978 and a survey of over 50 partici- 
pants' employers conducted in 1979. The researchers concluded that the impact 
of CBAE programs at three Illinois universities has been ||substanti al and pos- 
itive as far as participants and employers are concerned." 

Florida and Ohio have also collected formative and summative data on 
their programs. Such data have been used for program improvement, as well as 
for expenditure justification purposes. It might well be said that, in a CBAE 
program, you cannot afford to fail to evaluate either the processes used or 
outcomes attained. 
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Chapter VI 



IMPLEMENTATION OF CBAE 



Once you have made the decision to make CBAE part of your vocational ad- 
ministrator education program, you may feel overwhelmed by the work involved 
in putting CBAE in place. Where do you start? Think of the implementation 
process as having three basic steps: (1) gathering informatipn, (2) making 
and following a plan, and (3) checking, or evaluating, your efforts. The fol- 
lowing describes one basic framework you can use to help you get started. It 
is not the only approach to implementation of CBAE, but it does contain the 
basic elements needed to get the job done. 

As mentioned previously, it is usually impossible to formulate complete 
plans or to solve all installation problems before administrator trainees are 
enrolled. A more practical approach is to make basic decisions, devise the 
best plan possible, and then begin the program. Program revisions and adjust- 
ments can and should be made as the program and its staff gaiij experience. 

As you begin to gather information for decision making, you need some 
structure or guide to follow to help you keep information organized in some 
logical fashion. Sample 4, p. 34, presents one system of organizing infor- 
mation. 

One of the best ways to pulU together all of the ideas and intentions 
about implementing CBAE is to write a narrative plan. You can then share 
this plan with others who have a stake in the vocational administrator edu- 
cation program. Sample 18 is an outline of topics that you might use in de- 
veloping your implementation plan. To further develop your plan, you should 
also include a list of the major steps/actions to be taken, who will be re- 
sponsible, and a proposed beginning and ending date for each activity. 

After you have developed a narrative plan and tried to anticipate and ad- 
just for changes in your organization, your plan needs to be checked for com- 
prehensiveness and completeness. Once drafted, the plan should be submitted 
to your advisory or steering committee and/or to appropriate other colleagues 
for a critical review. You may want to suggest that the factors addressed in 
CBAE Program Considerations (sample 3, p. 33) be used as criteria for their 
review. 

If you haven't already used external consultants in your planning pro- 
cess, you should consider employing them at this time to review your plans 
and make suggestions for improving them. A person with several years of ex- 
perience in managing an externship or internship type of leadership develop- 
ment program can be extremely helpful in recommending tested solutions to 
potential problems. 
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SAMPLE 18 

NARRATIVE IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 
TOPICS TO BE ADDRESSED 
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Present Situation; Briefly outline the current status of CBAE Implementation efforts at your 
fnsHtutlon, Tor example: 

• What speclfc position has the administration taken In regard to CBAE? 

. What, If any, programs are already totally or partially competency-based? 

• What CBAE activities. If any, have been planned or conducted? 

Desired Situation : Indicate any specific goals or objectives for the Improvement of Instruction 
that nave alreaay been established. 

. Are funding and staff available to facilitate change? 

. Are there any known constraints or concerns that may Impede change? If so, what are 
they? 

CBAE Program components : Briefly address each of the following CBAE program co«,ponents In tenns 
of their app l ication to your Institution's Implementation goals. 

1. Ess ential Elements »nH npQr.ble Chara cteristics: Review the five essential elements 
of CBAE and the associated desirable characteristics. 

• Can your Institution accept each of these features? 

. What If any features would have to be deleted or modified for your Institution? 
us;?' WhaHmpllcatlons does this have for the quality of you program? 

2. CBAE instructional Materials/Media : Indicate how materials will be provided In your 
institution. 

• Will materials be developed or purchased or both? - 

• Will a common materials' format be recommended? 

. What major criteria will be used In judging the quality of materials? 

. If materials are to be developed , how will the prpductlon of materials be oi;9a- 

ilz^f Uo w?n devel op the Mate rials? How will their •J°'-'"'« ^»PP?i:?}„t?'^"^"^"3- 

funds, time)? How will the materials be produced, reproduced, and paid for? 
. If materials are to be purchased, how will outside sources be Identified? How 

iliriSSrlals be evaluated and selected? Will these materials be used as Is? 

How will the purchase costs be covered? 

3 Resource P>rcnn /Tra1nee Role Orientation : Describe how the resource persons and 
^' lllSl In your Institution will be u.le nted to their new rol«s. 

. How can the cooperation of these persons best be obtained? 

• What orientation activities will be conducted? 

. What orientation materials will be used? How will they be develop«>d/obta1ned? 

4. Assessment Procedures: Briefly describe the appropriate CBAE evaluation Instruments 
and grading procedures to be used In your Institution. 

• What types and levels of assessment are needed? 

. What types of Instruments will be used? Will they be developed In-house or 

obtained fron outside resources? What sources? 
. What assessment procedures will be used? 

• What perfcnuance standards will be set? 
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APPENDIX A 

COMPETENCY-BASED ADMINISTRATOR EDUCATION CONCEPTS 



Underlying any successful educational program are one or more theories or principles of 
ling. Such Is the case with competency-based administrator education (CBAE), which combines 
a number of long-accepted principles and practices of good learning. In fact, CBAE programs 
have been designed to maximize learning effectiveness by employing several learning principles, 
such as Individualization, self-pacing, reinforcement, and active participation. In a synergis- 
tic combination. r » j » 



Essential Elements 

A review of the five essential elements of CBE as they apply to CBAE for vocational admin- 
istrators will serve to clarify and Illustrate the major concepts and principles behind CBAE. 

The competencies to be achieved by vocational administrators are carefully Identified , ver- 
^^^^ known to alT concerned audiences in advance of training: mis simply means that 
an the canpetencies (tasks or skills) Important to success as a vocational administrator must 
be (1) Identified In an appropriate manner, (2) verified by experts who know what Is currently 
required of administrators, and then (3) made known to the students (administrator trainees) and 
anyone else Interested In what the program Is designed to teach. 

It means that the competencies are explicitly stated and later transformed into clear per- 
formance objectives that Indicate exactly what the learner Is expected to be able to do upon 
completion of the training programs. It Involves motivating the students by helping them under- 
stand what they need to learn and why they need to learn It. Since experts from the field of 
administration are Involved In the Identification and verification process, there Is usually 
little doubt about the relevancy and Importance of the competencies to be achieved. 

This approach may be contrasted with many courses In which the learning outcomes have been 
only vaguely described In paragraphs contained In the college catal og— descriptions of the gen- 
eral goals or objectives being sought. Most students are better motivated and more successful 
as learners when they know. In fairly explicit terms, what Is required and expected of them. 

The criteria for assessing vocational administrator competency achievement and the condi- 
tions under which achievement will be assessed are explicitly stated and made known In advance 
or instruction . This essential element eliminates the guessing games so often playe<J about what 
parts Of the course are Important. Instead, the administrator trainees are told. In advance, 
exactly how their performance will be evaluated. ' 

It also means eliminating the traditional norm-referenced approach to the evaluation 
of student achievement, where the focus Is on comparing one student's progress with that of 
others In the same course. Instead, the criterion-referenced approach to assessment Is used, 
where each Individual trainee's progress Is compared with previously established criteria 
that are made known to all who are Involved. 

The criteria are stated In observable performance terms that reflect valid and reliable 
measures of performance. They are usually presented In checklist form and permit a reasonably 
objective determination of competency level. Whenever possible, the final assessment of per- 
formance takes place while the trainee Is performing In an actual administrative situation. 

The vocational administrator education program provides for the Individual developmen t 
and evaluation of each of the specified competencies . In other words, each trainee Is given 
the opportunity to develop each of the competencies Important to his or her career objective. 
Furthermore, each trainee Is given the opportunity to demonstrate his/her attainment of each 
critical competency. 

The clear Implication here Is that the traditional 70 percent achievement score Is un- 
acceptable as a passing grade. If the competency Is Important, It needs to be studied and 
practiced until satisfactory performance can be demonstrated. This essential element has 
strong Implications for the need to Individualize CBAE programs to the maximum extent 
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possible and for the type of instructional materials needed to make the individualization of 
leadership training programs possible. 

Assessment of rnmppt pncy takes the administrator trainees' knowledge and attitudes into 
,r.»„ n"h" r"n..°rp. actual pe rfonnance ot the competency as the primary evidence °T " ' S - 
CBAE Sef beio d he traditional educationa l expeci[atio/ that stu5ents ^should Knowaoo^^^^^^ 
theories and processes of administration and places a strong emphasis on the amW^ope^fo^ 
actSa dm ni trat"e tasks as well. Of course, in order ^ P^;^"""^^"^^ "^^^SS^ 
warvina circumstances, the trainees must acquire the prerequisite knowledge and attitudes. Ac 
Ju^ring Se prereqSlIi'te knowledge and attitudes involved, however, does not by ItseK ensure 
the student's actual ability to perform important administrative tasks. 

It is with regard to this essential element of CBE that many programs fall s^O'"*: t^^^^ l^^'^ 
primarily uS)n paper-and-penc11 tests of knowledge as proof of competency. Recalling or recog- 
Sii?ng certain facts or theories does not require the same level of c"JP''«^'«"1on that synthe- 
s zinq and applying those facts to different real-life situations require. And while cognitive 
^asures can be appropriately used to assess prerequisite knowledge, they must be accompanied by 
^?for^lnce-or1ented, process-and-product checklists or by other measurement devices that permit 
the ev™S?or t^ det^nnine the administrator trainee's actual ability to perfonn the expected 
competencies. ^ 

Vocational administrator tr ainees progress through the program a t their own rate by demon- 
,... Wnn 'tt'?nm"nt of sp ecified compelencles . Said ln Sno £her way, CbAb maKes time ine 
vSriabll and l earn ng " the constant. Unce the com petencies Important to the success of voca- 
tional administrators have been clearly established, the trainees should be provided with the 
riS^ Infinslruc?ional assistance needed to achieve them. This essential element acknowledges 
jSriong- ccepS learning principles that people learn at different ^-J^^^^.^^^^JlJ^r.^^ 
learning styles. It also requires that more small-group and individualized instruction should 
bl%?ov1ded. There is no justification for requiring everyone to spend the same mythical av- 
erage" amount of time on every learning task. 

On the other hand, while each trainee's progress is dependent upon the demonstration of 
conpetenre! thfl eleme^t does not mean that reasonable time ^^"'^ts J'e! 
iparner Some oeool e may want to Interpret this element to mean that only the trainee is re- 
s^nslbie fo^his or her p^oSress. Such is not the case; in a true CBAE program, accountaMl- 
iS for learning is the responsibility of both the trainee and the resource person (Instructor). 

Desirable Characteristics 

To further expand upon the concepts of CBAE programs, it Is necessary to ''evlew the desir- 
able characteHstics of CBE programs and explain what they mean and do not mean to the operation 
of competency-based leadership development programs. 

Instruction is indi vidualized to the maximum extent possible . While the meaning of this 
conc e t seSs c l ear, many have interpreted it fa l s ely to mean that all l^tructlon In CBAE 
has to be Individualized or one-on-one. Not so-ln fact, such an approach would Probably 
Je dUastrous. Trainees need the opportunity to Interact with their resource person(s) and 
fellow trainees. * 

What is meant is that attention will be given to the individual needs and Interests'of 
each trainee and that less Instruction will be provided on a large-group, lecture-or ented 
hf.u ? is in working with individuals and small groups that attitudes and specific s tua- 
? i q est 0 ca^^St^ffeJSvely be dealt with. The most effective Instruct on w n- 
volve an appropriate mix of individual and group Instruction, as well iS use of high-quality 
supportive materials to meet the individual needs of each trainee. 

Learning experiences are guided by frequent feedback . In fir too many administrator train- 
ing pro ram ! feedback to the Trainee is bgen subjective and ° ^^J^/" 
a mid-tenn a^d final exam and one or two term papers are not enough. I" '^AE. Jreguent and 
TK^Naiiv DO snivel feedback is provided by the use of devices such as model answers, molel crl- 
t Suis^ and S anning and per omance checklists. Paper^and-pencll tests of knowledge may also 
Se aJp;opHa?erand effectively used as long as they are not the only type of assessment con- 
ducted. 
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Another well -accepted principle of learning Is that learning should be successful In order 
for continued learning to take place. When a student experiences success, he or she will prob- 
ably also experience satisfaction and be motivated to continue the learning process. Frequent 
opportunities for the student to test his/hei understanding and application of knowledge and 
skills, as well as Information about hls/her^success or need for further improvement, should be 
provided. 

Emphasis Is on helpin g the learner achieve program exit requirements . In some programs, 
consloeraoie attention is focused on entry or admission requirements. For example, students 
may be required to score at or above a certain level on an entrance examination before they are 
admitted to a particular program. While It may be argued that this serves to admit only those 
qualified to succeed in the program, it may also be argued that this approach discriminates 
against those who are poor test- takers, regardless of their motivation or abilitv. Unreasonable 
entrance requirements may also serve to exclude some administrators who are already on the job. 

In CBAE programs, little attention is given to learners' entry-level skills. Instead, the 
focus is on helping learners gain the competencies needed for successful performance. It is 
recognized that some trainees will have background experiences that others have not had and. 
therefore, will be able to quickly demonstrate competency in their areas of strength. This 
allows them to give greater attention to areas of weakness or to completing the program more 
quickly because they are ready to do so. In CBAE programs, the Individual needs of the learner 
dictate the allocation of time and resources. All instruction is geared toward preparing per- 
sons to be competent administrators when they leave the program— regardless of their expertise 
at the time of entry. 

Modules or other individualized learning packages are used as part of the instructional 
process . as pointed out earlier, permitting trainees to progress through the program at their 
own rate almost requires the packaging of learning materials into units {e.g.. modules) of man- 
ageable size. A module is usually a self-contained unit of instruction that facilitates learn- 
ing how to perform one or more competencies. A module commonly presents (1) essential informa- 
tion, facts, principles, procedures, and attitudes about some task. (2) practice, application, 
and feedback activities, and (3) a culminating performance activity and checklist. 

Packaging learning resources in this manner greatly increases the flexibility of the in- 
structional process. Professors and other resource persons are relieved of the time-consuming 
task of preparing and delivering extensive lectures— allowing them greater time for individual 
and small-group instruction and for the assessment of trainee progress. Students can work on 
the modules at times most:conven1ent to them and can pace themselves as rapidly or as slowly 
as necessary to gain the knowledge and skills needed. 

Modules also capitalize on the psychological concept that, for best results, content 
should be sequenced and rresented in small amounts that build toward larger concepts and 
abilities. Trainees arr, nearl;/ always more eager to begin a 50- to 80-page module than a 
400- to 600-page textbocic. 

Both required and cp»1jnal multimedia learning activities are used to provide for di fferent 
leajrning st yles and preferences * Most educators agree that instruction should be organized and 
implemented to accommodate the trainee:.' learning styles, sequence preferences, and learning ac- 
tivity preferences. No two people learn in exactly the same way. and any instructional program 
that does not provide some options for achieving the objectives forces all trainees into the 
same mold. 

Depending on the design of the program and the instructional materials used. CBAE lends it- 
self to a wide range of instructional options. First, the trainee may participate actively in 
deciding the order in which the competencies will be undertaken. Permitting students to have a 
voice in the selection of competencies— to make decisions based on their expressed interests 
and perceived needs—can help increase their motivation to learn. 

Second. IT well-developed modularized materials are used, the trainee will also have 
choices to make from the optional readings, media, and other activities usually available. The 
trainees will also have the option of working alone, with a colleague, with a small group, or in 
some combination thereof. Basically, the student is free to acquire the agreed-upon skills in 
almost any way he or she chooses. The only condition that needs to be imposed is that, at the 
end of the training period, the student must be able to perform the expected competencies at the 
required level. 
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able criteria rather than on standard norms. 

rrltPrlon-referenced assessment uses performance standards that are based 0"/eal1st1c 

risse^rr^.;;. 

criteria, rather than on his/her ability to compete against fellow trainees. 

Instruc tion is. to a considerable 'degree fie 1d-centered--based on actual 
. 1 1., at?ons wmie the theory ana principfes of administration are important, tney are not 
situations, wni I e tne^neury y. y appned to the perfonnance of actual adminis- 

7!!^ k .'°CbJe Snruaiorieels'trintegT^eory and practice so that the trainee 
will be prepared to perfonn actual administrative tasks and processes. 

Instruction is based on competencies derived from an analysis of the administrator's 

perfoS ?he canpetincy while serving in an actual administrative capacity. 
While performance in the -tua! administrative role is som^^^ 

Si^r full- or pari time as administrators, under the direct supervision of a qualified 
resource person. 

i sties of CBAE. 

considerable effort initially goes into deciding f ^^;,."2E|tenc1^ 
trainees Some states have done their own competency ^<lenti7Tcat1on ana venrir .ion si-uu es. 

the student. 

procedures and operations. 
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APPENDIX B 
CBAE RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



By 1975, many persons had begun to Identify the competencies needed by vocational adminis- 
trators. Most of these studies were statewide In scope, although two studies were multlstate 
or regional In focus. No national study had been conducted. 

National Center Research 

In response to the need for a national study, staff at The National Center for Research In 
Voc^aional Education, with USOE sponsorship, launched a research and development effort to-- 

1. conduct research to Identify and nationally verify the competencies considered Impor- 
tant to local administrators of vocational education; and 

2. develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based Instructional modules 
(ind a user' s guide. 

LUerature search and review . The first step Involved conducting a comprehensive search of 
the literature to Identify relevant administrator competency studies and available competency- 
based material s. 

The literature search Included a manual search and a computer search of several data bases, 
compiled over the period of July 1965 to February 1976. In the search for relevant studies In 
which competencies, tasks, or similar performance statements had been Identified for local ad- 
ministrators of either secondary or postsecondary vocational education programs, 15 studies were 
found by Norton et al (1977a). 

After reviewing the early studies, several conclusions were drawn. Perhaps most obvious 
was that the job of local administrators could be specified In terms of the competencies that 
such persons must perfonn. The research conducted had resulted In the compilation of numerous 
competency lists and In the verification of some of the competencies. A wide variety of meth- 
odologies had been used to Identify and verify the most Important competencies. Most rese^-rch- 
ers, however, had used a questionnaire and some type of Likert scale to obtain respondent rat- 
ings of the Importance of the conipetencies. Only one of the studies resulted in any reported 
competency-based program (Ramp and Anderson, 1972) or instructional materials development 
efforts (Edwards, 1974). 

A careful review of the early studies also raised certain questions. All but three of the 
studies located were doctoral dissertations. In many of the studies, all the competencies on 
the verification questionnaire were ranked as Important by all the respondents. In addition, 
some studies relied upon literature reviews as the only basis for the development of competency 
statements. The problems Inherent in this approach to establishing a comprehensive listing of 
task statements for any position are at least twofold. One problem is that any review of lit- 
erature relies upon materials that have already been published and disseminated. Such materials 
are generally at least a year or two old and, hence, already somewhat dated before others have 
access to them. A review of the literature tends to provide a description of "what was," rather 
than "what is" or "what ought to be." 

The second problem Inherent in using a literature review as the only source of task state- 
ments is that it places total reliance upon secondhand information. Under these circumstances, 
the quality and comprehensiveness of the competencies identified are questionable. In many of 
the studies reviewed, practicing local administrators were not dirsctly Involved in writing the 
task statements. When persons who are not experts in the job being analyzed prepare the task 
list, one should question whether all the Important tasks ever get on the list to be reacted to. 

There was some consistency among the categories or functional areas of competency derived. 
However, there was little uniformity in the names given to the "competencies" identified. Some 
studies referred to duties and functions , others to critical behaviors , and still others to 
understanding and ability statements ! The number "competencies" identified ranged from 40 
to Z58. 
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Given the limitations of the studies found. It was concluded that a rigorous ""tlonal 
study designed to identify and verify the competencies important to loca '«<l'"<"^strator of 
vo ftional ISucation. was needed. Further it -s concluded that innovat ve cc^Pete"=y ^J^^" 
tification and verification techniques should bt used to alleviate or avoid «lt°f t^^^- ^he 
shortcomings of past studies. It was felt that the results of such ''""rch would provide 
(nTd^fensible basis for designing CBAE training programs and (2) a solid framework upon 
which to develop modularized instructional materials. 

At the same time the search for research studies was being made a careful search was also 
made to identify existing competency-based instructional materials. This search proved almost 
futile only one set of material s was located. These were the ABC-Instruction Packages, which 
JaS a iea? ing gu de type of format. They had been developed by Edwards et a at Illino s 
State University. While these materials were definitely helpful, they were Illinois-specific 
S 1 considerS; extent, were not self-contained, requiring tapes and other media that were 
not generally available, and had not been field tested outside of Illinois. 

The literature review included carefully scrutinizing the 15 studies located to Identify 
a, manv task statements as could be found. This immediately presented the researchers with 
s^rproSSs! bSse thire seemed to be little unifonnity among the various studies reviewed 
in terms of what constitutes a good competency or task statement. 

To guide the selection and later writing of task statements, the following definitions of 
task and duty statements were established: 

. A task is a discrete and meaningful work activity that has a "definite beginning and 

enS tlm^. A task statement is a written description of an observable perfonnance; 

it describes what a person will do while performing in the administrator role. 
. A duty is a larger, arbitrarily established, segment of work performed by an indi- 

viS; it is composed of several related tasks. The duties and tasks performed by 

an individual constitute a job. 

It was also agreed that a task statement must (1) be clearly stated so that ^tj.s"sily under- 
stood bv the Intended respondent and potential users. (2) include tenninology that is consistent 
w??h cSrren? u age of loc^ administrators in the field, and (3) be explicit so that t e same 
interpretation may be applied by all respondents. The components of an acceptable task state- 
ment, in order, are as follows: 

. Verb"The verb must be a present-tense action word (e.g.. plan, conduct, survey, 
devel op. organize). 

. Object-The object is the thing acted upon (e.g.. program, machine, employee, school. 
comm1 ttee) . 

. Qualifier- The use of a qualifying word or phrase is optional-to be used only when 
necessary to clarify the meaning of a task. 

DACUM workshop. While a literature review is valuable as one source of competency state- 
men ts^^SiUirTTpeniiits building upon the work of others, it has serious shortcomings as the 
S Source of deriving task statments. To avoid the shortcomings of the literature-review- 
J IZrolcl. project'staff decided to also use a relatively "^^^^JJ"?""* 'PPJ „ ° 
curriculum development and task Identification as a second nput to the ^^^'^ J^<^*"tl';"J;°" .„ 
process This procedure, known as DACUM (Developing ACurriculum) . Pe^^ts J^e Identification 
Sf "what is" tasks and. to some extent, the IdentificalTon of some of the "what ought to be 
tasks. 

The DACUM approach is based on the assumption that persons jct^^ely/"'*/^;:^,^"""^ "1^^ 
engaged ^n an occupation should be the most knowledgeable about tasks ^«l^t^^,,^,J^J 
tion In this case, project staff concluded that a representative, but select, comm^"" of 
Jocaiional administrators would be the best source of infonnation about what local administra- 
tors of vocational education do. 
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It Is believed that the DACUM workshop that was conducted as part of this project was the 
first of Its kind ever conducted In the United States to analyze the job of a professional edu- 
cator (In this case, of local administrators). To facilitate the Identification of additional 
task statements— particularly those that might reflect recer t trends and changing administrator 
respons1b111t1e>-a carefully selected group of 12 experienced administrators from four differ- 
ent states was convened at the National Center as a DACUM workshop committee. The DACUM commit- 
tee Identified 36-40 additional tasks not found In the literature, and therefore. Its Input 
toward Identifying a comprehensive list of possible tasks was considered extremely valuable. 

Analysis, refinement^ and merger of competency statements . This was a tedious, difficult, 
time-consuming task, but one that was believed to be very Important to developing a compre- 
hensive listing of all the possible tasks that a local, secondary or postsecondary administrator 
of vocational education might perform. Project staff carefully examined each task/competency 
statement against three major criteria, as follows: 

• Does It conform to the established task statement definition and criteria? 

• What Is Its degree of similarity to other task statements (I.e., Does It have the same 
meaning? Does It have a similar meaning? Is It a new task [not similar]?)? 

• Is the action verb used the most precise verb available? 

A decision was made to merge all the task statements Identified in both the literature 
review and In the DACUM workshop Into a single comprehensive listing of statements. Since the 
DACUM listing was the newest and most comprehensive listing available, it was used as the base- 
line list against which project staff, working independently, could compare task statements from 
all the other relevant studies. Differences in opinion among project staff, and there were many 
at first, were then argued and debated in a committee meeting until consensus was achieved. Dur- 
ing this process, the task statements were also submitted to three other National Center staff 
members who had previously been local and/or state-level administrators of vocational education. 
Their reviews were helpful in developing action verbs that were more descriptive of some of the 
tasks. 

Administrator task Inventory . An instrument was needed that would be attractive and would 
secure the type of information needed. A large number of task Inventory Instruments were re- 
viewed to gain ideas on format, directions, and the most Important questions to ask. It was 
felt that first grouping the refined task statements Into broad categories would be helpful 
to respondents. Hence, each task statement was placed into one of nine broad categories of 
responslblllly. Closely related tasks were also clustered together within categories. 

It was decided that respondents (local administrators) should be asked to respond on a six- 
point Likert-type scale to two questions about each task statement: Fii'st, how Important Is the 
performance of this task In your job as a local administrator? Second, ^^»t degree of training 
do most administrators need In order to effectively perform this task? 

Additionally, a ten-Item Information sheet was devised to gather demographic data about the 
respondents. Part of these data could be used to categorize respondents as being either second- 
ary or postsecondary administrators and as being employed in a rural or urban area. Finally, 
directions and a cover letter to the potential respondents were carefully written and critiqued 
by several members of the project staff. 

The Instrument and cover letter were also Independently reviewed by a three-member 
Internal technical review committee and pilot tested with three local administrators in 
the Columbus area. The Information obtained from these reviews was valuable in improving 
directions and Instrument format. 

National verification of competencies . In the national verification process, several im- 
portant factors were considered In selecting the respondent group. First, it was decided that 
only the most competent administrators that could be identified should be asked to respond to 
the task Inventory— for the reasons outlined earlier. A sample, biased in tenns of Including 
the most competent administrators available, was therefore sought. 

Second, It was felt that broad geographic representation needed to be obtained if the 
research findings were to be general izable across the United States. To provide that repre- 
sentation, one state was selected from each of the U.S. Office of Education's ten geographic 
regions, with the primary criteria being that the state have a sizable number of both sec- 
ondary and postsecondary vocational programs. The states selected were Vermont, New York, 
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level In Region I were then sought from Massachusetts. 

according to those criteria, was sought. 

Fourth several other Important and relevant selection criteria (respected by Peers. minor- 
ity rejresentltion! and both Inlral and urban representation) were suggested to the ten state 
dSectSrt of vocational education who were asked to "'^^"/te/espondents A total^ 
sons were nominated, and subsequently, a cover letter and the Administrator Task Inventory 
were sent to each of these nominees by mail. 

Analysis and sunwnarizatlon of data . The data analysis and summarization -ere facilitated by 
kev D unchlnq all the data tor computer processing. By the cut-off date. IZO of the iJU aaminis 
tratSrs selected had returned usable Instruments-a response rate of 92.3 percent. The data 

tencies. clustered Into nine categories. Is presented as Appendix C of this guide. 

cnrtho. analv5e5 were conducted to determine if there were any statistically significant 

been developed, field te-ted, and published. 
Subsequent Research 

important to f<l^^"^strators within their resp« ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

and to determine possible ^^^^^rences. In the st«^^ unique and essential 

'^T-^?^^L^irtrrt«r.°in thai st5ir ?lrF?or dTsJu3y. n ike the NaTTS^ Center study, 
to local administrators in that state, rioriua j, ^ required 

purposely omitted competencies, such as "maintain "hoo discipline that would oe q 

of the specified competencies. 
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APPENDIX C 



COMPETENCIES IMPORTANT TO SECONDARY AND POST-SECONDARY 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Master List of Categories and Task Statements 
CATEGORY A: Program Planning, Devel opmcnt, and Evaluation 

1. Survey student and parent Interests. 

2. Collect and analyze manpower needs assessment data. 

3. Direct occupational task analysis for use In curriculum development. 

4. Direct the Identification of entry-level requirements for jobs. 

5. Involve community representatives In program planning and development. 

6. Obtain state and federal services and resources for program development. 

7. Cooperate with district, county, regional, and state agencies In developing and operating 
vocational programs. 

8. Prepare annual program plans. 

9. Prepare and update long-range program goals. 

10. Develop overall vocational program goals. 

11. Coordinate district curriculum development efforts. 

12. Approve courses of study. 

13. Establish school admission and graduation requirements. 

14. Recommend program policies to the administration and board. 

15. Implement local board and administrative policies. 

16. Interpret and apply state and/or federal vocational education legislation. 

17. Interpret and apply other relevant state and federal legislation (such as CETA). 

18. Develop plans for evaluating Instructional programs. 

19. Direct self-evaluation of the district vocational programs. 

20. Involve external evaluation personnel In assessing program effectiveness. 

21. Design and select Instruments for evaluating the Instructional program. 

22. Evaluate the effectiveness of the Instructional program. 

23. Initiate student and employer follow-up studies. 

24. Analyze student and employer follow-up studies. 

25. Recommend curriculum revisions based on evaluation data. 

26. Assess student testing and grading procedures. 

27. Analyze the school's and community's feelings toward educational change. 

28. Write proposals for the funding of new programs and the Improvement of existing programs. 

29. Coordinate local demonstration, pilot, and exemplary programs. 

30. Design and oversee local research studies. 

31. Interpret and use research results for program development and Improvement. 

32. Develop supplemental /remedial Instructional programs to meet student needs. 

CATEGORY B: Instructional Management 

33. Establish Instructional program entry and completion requirements. 

34. Establish student rules and policies (such as attendance and discipline). 

35. Enforce student rules and policies. 

36. Design and oversee student progress reporting procedures. 

37. Prepare a master schedule of course offerings. 

38. Guide staff in selecting and using effective Instructional strategies (such as 
Individualized Instruction). 

39. Establish and Implement a curriculum design that will achieve the schooTs Instructional 
goals. 

40. Guide staff In Integrating and articulating the vocational program with the total 
educational program. 



SOURCE: Taken from The Identification and National Verification of 
Competencies Important to Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of 
Vocational Education by Robert E. Norton, Kristy L. Ross> Gonzalo Garcia, 
and Barry Hobart. Tolumbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University, 1977. 
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41. Promote the Integration of vocational student organizational activities Into the 
Instructional program. 

42. Provide for cooperative education and apprenticeship programs. 
43! Provide for supplemental /remedial Instructional programs. 

44. Provide for special needs programs. 

45. Provide for adult/continuing education programs. K4*^*4«^e 

46. Guide the articulation of secondary and postsecondary vocational program objectives. 
47 Approve selection of Instructional equipment. 

48. Approve selection of Instructional materials. 

49. Maintain a learning resources center for students. 

CATEGORY C: Student Services 

50. Oversee student recruitment activities. 

51. Oversee school admission services. 

52. Arrange for work study programs. 

53. Oversee student guidance and testing services. 

54. Oversee student job placement and follow-up services. 

55. Provide for a student record-keeping system. 

56. Interpret and apply student rights, laws, and regulations. 

CATEGORY D: Personnel Management 

57. Prepare and recommend personnel policies. 

58. Prepare and maintain a personnel handbook. 

59. Assess program staffing requirements. 

60. Prepare job descriptions. 

61. Establish staff selection and recruitment procedures. 

62. Recruit and interview potential staff. 

63. Recommend potential staff to the administration and board. 

64. Participate In negotiating staff working agreements. 

65. Establish staff grievance procedures. 

66. Resolve staff grievances and complaints. 

67. Interpret the staff benefits program. 

68. Counsel and advise staff on professional matters. 

69. Schedule staff work loads. 

70. Schedule staff leaves, vacations^ and sabbaticals. 

71. Oversee the work of teachers and other school personnel. 

72. Provide for a staff record- keeping system. 

73. Plan and conduct staff meetings. ^ ^ ^ „ 

74. Prepare bulletins and other communications designed to keep staff informed. 

75. Observe and evaluate staff performance. 

76. Recommend staff promotions and dismissals. 

77. Provide guidance to the staff on legal matters affecting the school program. 

78. Interpret and apply licensing and certification regulations. 

79. Interpret and apply labor laws and regulations. 

80. Interpret and apply affirmative action laws and regulations. 

CATEGORY E: Staff Development 

81. Assess staff development needs. 

82. Assist in the preparation of individual staff profiles. 

83 Counsel staff regarding personnel development needs and activities. 
84! Establish and maintain a staff learning resources center. 

85. Conduct workshops and other inservice progrws for professional P«i;sonnel. 

86. Arrange for workshops and other Inservice programs for professional personnel. 

87. Provide for inservice programs for supportive personnel. 

88. Provide for preservice programs for professional personnel. 

89. Arrange for staff exchanges with business and Industry. 

90. Evaluate staff developiTient programs. 

CATEGORY F: Professional Relations and Self-Development 

91. Maintain ethical standards expected of a P»"jfess1on«l f^ucator^ 

92. Develop and malnUin professional relationships with other administrators. 
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93. Develop and maintain professional relationships vdth state department of education 
personnel . 

94. Develop and maintain relationships with personnel In professional organizations. 

95. Participate In professional organizations. 

96. Participate In professional meetings for self-Improvement. 

97. Promote professional Image through personal appearance and conduct. 

98. Assist with the development of state and/or federal plans for vocational education. 

99. Participate In the development of vocational education legislation. 

100. Prepare policy and conunendatlon statements. 

101. Represent teacher Interests and concerns to other administrators and the board. 

102. Develop effective Interpersonal skills. 

103. Read and use Information from professional journals, reports, and related materials for 
self- Improvement. 

104. Apply management techniques to personal work assignments. 

105. Develop cooperative problem-solving and decision-making skills. 

106. Assess personal performance as an administrator. 

CATEGORY G: School-Community Relations 

107. Develop a plan for promoting good public relations. 

108. Prepare and recommend public relations and communications policies. 

109. Coordinate use of occupational (craft) advisory committees. 

110. Organize and work wiih a general vocational advisory council. 

111. Develop working relationships with employers and agencies. 

112. Prepare and recommend cooperative agreenents with other agencies. 

113. Involve community leaders (political and nonpolltlcal ) In school programs and activities. 

114. Participate In school organizations. 

115. Participate In community organizations. 

116. Promote good relationships between vocational and general education staff. 

117. Encourage staff participation In community civic, service, and social organizations. 

118. Promote cooperative efforts of parent and teacher groups. 

119. Conduct conferences with Individuals relative to the vocational programs. 

120. Meet and confer with visitors. 

121. Conduct Informational programs for the public (such as open house and career awareness 
programs) . 

122. Make public presentations on school programs and activities. 

123. Conduct public hearings and meetings on school Issues. 

124. Conduct orientation programs for students and staff. 

125. Conduct recognition programs for students, staff, and community supporters. 

126. Plan for exhibits and displays. 

127. Develop materials to promote the vocational programs. 

128. Write news releases for school and area media. 

129. Obtain and analyze Informal feedback about the school. 

130. Evaluate the public relations program. 

131. Interpret and apply public "right-to-know" laws and regulations. 
CATEGORY H: Facilities and Equipment Management 

132. Assess the need for physical facilities. 

133. Conduct land and facility feasibility studies. 

134. Recommend building sites. 

135. Recommend the selection of an architect. 

136. Oversee architectural planning. 

137. Submit building and equipment specifications. 

138. Analyze building and equipment contract bids. 

139. Recommend acceptance of new building. 

140. Procure major equipment and furnishings. 

141. Plan space requirements for programs. 

142. Assign space according to priority needs. 

143. Develop and Implement an equipment and supply Inventory system. 

144. Establish preventive maintenance program for equipment and facilities. 

145. Interpret and apply health and safety laws and regulations. 

146. Develop and Implement safety programs. 

147. Establish emergency plans (such as fire and disaster). 

148. Establish and oversee a security program. 
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149. Schedule and oversee community's use of facilities. 

150. Develop long-range building and equipment plans. 

151. Prepare and submit renovation and alteration plans. 

CATEGORY I: Business and Financial Management 

152. Prepare and recommend business policies. 

153. Establish purchasing and payment procedures. 

154. Establish receiving and shipping procedures. 

155. Prepare and regulate operational budgets. 

156. Prepare and regulate program budgets. ^ ^ ^ 

157 Prepare and regulate capital Improvement budgets. 

158 PreSare long-range budgets based on total program requirements. 
159* AdODt an appropriate financial accounting system. 

60. Analyze the cost of operating various Instructional programs. 

161. Locate sources of funds for program development and operation. 

162. Approve all major expenditures. 

163. Approve requisitions and work orders. 

164. Determine Insurance coverage needs. 

165. Respond to business correspondence. 

166. Prepare local, state, and federal reports. 
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APPENDIX D 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CBAE MODULES 



The procedure that was used by the Consortium and the National Center In developing and 
field testing the administrator modules can best be described as a cooperative process. In one 
of the first steps, the member states voted to establish the priority competencies for module 
development. Once priorities were established, the state representatives were asked to nominate 
qualified persons could assist National Center staff, on a consultative basis, as either 
module writers or reviewers. The nominees were contacted and asked to apply. If Interested, to 
serve In a consultant role on one or more of the modules to be developed. From these applica- 
tions. Consortium staff selected the most qualified persons available* 

A four-stage development process was used to prepare the modules, as follows: 



STAGES MAJOR STEPS 

PREPARE PROSPECTUS 1. Analyze clustered competencies 

2. Search for and review literature 

3. Identify consultant-writers 

4. Draft prospectus 

5. Submit to states for critique 



PREPARE FIELD- 6. Summarize prospectus reviews 

REVIEW VERSION 7. Draft written materials 

8. Review and revise drafts 

9. Foimat and edit materials 
10. Submit to states for review 



PREPARE FIELD- 11. Summarize field-review data 

TEST VERSION 12. Revise module as needed 

13. Conduct internal review 

14. Format and edit module 

15. Submit to states for field testing 



PREPARE PUBLISHED 16. Summarize field-test data 

EDITION 17. Revise module as needed 

18. Conduct Internal review 

19. Format and edit module 

20. Prepare camera-ready copy 



A brief description of the procedures used at each stage of development follows. 

Preparation of the module prospectus . A module prospectus is a four- to eight-page pro- 
posed outline r the module. It contains (1) statements of the terminal and enabling objec- 
tives, (2) an outline of the topics to be covered in the Information sheets, (3) descriptions of 
the proposed learning activities and feedback devices, (4) a tentative list of the performance 
assessment criteria, and (5) a list of the specific competency statements to be addressed by the 
module* 

A module prospectus for each module was drafted by the Consortium staff member assigned 
to develop the modul e--after first analyzing the competencies to be covered and reviewing the 
available literature. The prospectus was further developed and refined, however, at a one-day 
conceptualization meeting involving the consultant-writers and Consortium staff. Three copies 
of the refined prospectus were submitted to each state representative for review and critique 
by the persons designated by the representative. A twenty-d^ turnaround time was requested 
so that the module writers could benefit from the critiques received as they prepared the 
field-review version. 
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Pre paration of the field-review version . After the conceptualization meeting, the two 
consultant-writers were asked to begin immediately to prepare materials for the module (e.g., 
information sheets, case studies, model answers) based on their knowledge, experience, and ex- 
pertise in the particular area. At the same time, a National Center staff writer continued to 
search for and review relevant literature and sample materials. The staff writer maintained 
contact with the consul tant-writers to answer questions, check on progress, and relay informa- 
tion received from the prospectus critiques. 

Once materials were received from the two consultant-writers, the staff writer prepared 
the field-review version of the module by merging, rewriting, supplementing, editing, and for- 
matting the material into a full-blown draft of the module. It was then reviewed Internally 
by another Consortium staff member before duplication for field-test purposes. Each member 
state and/or cooperating Institution of higher education received thirty copies of each module 
for field testing. In addition, field-test guidelines and Instruments were provided for use by 
both the resource persons and administrator trainees. An orientation and training session was 
conducted initially to prepare resource persons for their role in field testing. 

Preparation of t he published edition. Field-test data from all states were summarized and 
analy'ze/as a basis for preparing the published version of each modtjle. The goal was to collect 
data from at least 5 different states and a minimum of 50 administrator trainees before revision 
was begun. However, an average of approximately 30 trainees completed field testing of each 
module, with 20 tests being the minimum number completed on any single module. 



Major Components of the CBAE Modules 

The module format is standardized into four major components: title page, introduction, 
module structure and use section, and learning experiences. Let us look at each of these 
components in more detail. 



Title Page 

The title page identifies the competency area to be acquired by the learner upon completion 
of the module (e.g.. Identify Financial Resources for Vocational Education). Through the use of 
an action verb, the title is written in performance terms. Following the title, the module num- 
ber and category are listed. This information will help the learner locate the module in the 
sequence of CBAE modules and determine its relationship to the other modules. 



Introduction 



The introduction explains the competency area that is addressed by the module and why that 
competency is Important to vocational education administrators. It is designed to motivate the 
trainee to want to acquire the skill. It explains how the competency addressed relates to the 
administrative function. When necessary, terms that are unique to the module are also defined. 



Module Structure and Use 

The Module Structure and Use Section is designed to answer questions about characteristics 
that are unique to a particular module. Information about four basic areas appear in this sec- 
tion of each module: objectives, prerequisites, resources, and selected terms. 

Objectives. This section lists the objectives of each learning experience: the terminal 
obje ctive that t he learner will be expected to demonstrate when the module is completed, and any 
enabling objectives Included in the module to help the learner achieve the terminal objective. 

Prereoui sites. If there are skills the administrator needs to possess before taking a par- 
ticul ar modu l e, the se are listed in a prerequisites section. Although ^^ese competencies are 
listed in tenns of module titles, the trainee should be advised, as per the instructions, that 
the prerequisite competencies need not necessarily be obtained by completing those modules. 
They may be acquired through other means agreed upon by both the resource person and trainee. 
There are also Instances in which it is suggested that two or more modules be completed con- 
currently because of their close relationship. 
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Resources . This section lists, by learning experience, the required and optional outside 
resources , it any, needed to complete the module. This enables the learner to secure the neces- 
sary resources before starting the module. It should also alert the resource person to make the 
necessary arrangements for securing the needed resources prior to the time at which the trainees 
will need them. 

Selected Terms. This section lists, and defines, terms unique to these modules. 



Learning Experiences 

A series of learning experiences make up the major portion of each module, tach learning 
experience contains several required and usually one or more optional activities. Completion of 
the activities contained within a learning experience leads the learner toward the accomplish- 
ment of the objective of that learning experience. By successfully completing all the learning 
expt-riences contained in a module, the learner should attain the competency identified in the 
module title. This building process provides the learner with the foundation needed to achieve 
the desired competency. The process, incorporated into a series of learning experiences, allows 
the learner to acquire information about a competency, practice or apply that information, and 
finally, perform the competency while working in an actual administrative situation. Sample 1 
illustrates the typical instructional sequence employed in the modules. 

Overviews . Each learning experience, except the final one, begins with an overview (see 
sample 2). The overview identifies the objective of the learning experience and presents a 
brief summary of what activities are included in the learning experience. It is designed to 
help the trainee decide whether he/she needs to complete the entire learning experience or 
only portions of it. Symbols are used to signify the type of activity indicated. 

Activity directions . Following the overview page, the trainee is guided through the learn- 
ing experience acti vity-by-activi ty , with symbols paralleling those on the overview page. Each 
activity also contains detailed directions regarding how the activity is to be completed. Some 
learning activities provide the trainee with the essential knowledge or background information 
required to understand the nature of the competency^ These activities may include the 
f ol 1 owi ng : 

• Reading an information sheet 

• Reading one or ?nore external references 

• Interviewing an experienced administrator 

• Observing an experienced administrator 

• Viewing a film, videotape, or filmstrip 

• Obtaining and reviewing sample plans, instruments, etc, 

• Attending special meetings or cofiferences 

Other learning activities give the trainee an opportunity to practice or apply the competency 
in a simulated situation. These activities may include the following: 

• Completion of self-checks 

• Role-playing with peers 

• Critiquing case studies 

• Developing written plans or other materials 

• Critiquing other materials 

• Critiquing the performance of administrators 

Most of the items needed by the trainee--information sheets (see sample 3), self-checks, 
model answers, case studies, planning and critiquing forms, sample instruments, and performance 
assessment forms--are included within the modules. Optional learning activity resources— such 
as external references, films, and videotapes— must be obtained with the help of the resource 
person. The resource person's assistance is also required in scheduling seminars, individual 
conferences, and observations or interviews of experienced administrators. Most of the learning 
experiences include one or more optional learning activities (see sample 4), which are designed 
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to supplement, enrich, and reinforce the adnii>Mstrator's learning* Whenever possible, comple- 
tion of these activities should be seriously considered. 



Feedback devices . At the end of each learning experience, the trainee Is provided with 
feedback on how we I ) he or she Is doing. It may be In the form of a self-check with model an- 
swers; a case study with a model critique; or a planning work sheet with a checklist for the 
trainee, peers, or resource person to use In rating the trainee's progress. The feedback de- 
vices are always on separate pages to facilitate their use. See sample 5 for an example of a 
typical self-check* 

Final experience . The last learning experience In each module requires the trainee to 
perform the desired competency In an actual administrative situation (see sample 6). A termi- 
nal objective describes the specific competency the learner Is expected to demonstrate. The 
administrator's performance Is assessed by a resource person, using the Administrator Perfor- 
mance Assessment Form provided In the back of the module (see partial form, sample 7). This 
assessment form lists the criteria against which the administrator's performance Is to be 
judged, and it contains a rating scale for indicating how well the administrator performed 
on each criterion. 



Supporting Materials 

In addition to the 29 modules, the Consortium for the Development of Professional Materials 
for Vocational Education has produced the following supporting materials: 

• Guide to Vocational-Technical Education Program Alternatives: Secondary and Postsec- 
oFdary— An Introduction- -Thls guide Is intended as a supplement to the module series. 

It provides a t>riet overview of the typical vocational programs available and the general 
kinds of requirements involved that would have implications for program planning and bud- 
geting. The guide would be useful to vocational administrators who are developing local 
plans for vocational education. It would be particularly useful to those administrators 
who come from general-education backgrounds but who now have responsibility for voca- 
tional programs. 

• Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education Administrator Materials— Thi s 
brief guide ha? been developed to introduce both the preservlce and inservlce user 
to competency-based administrator education (CBAE). The Information In this guide 
is organized according to questions that administrators are most likely to ask about 
CBAE In general and about the National Center's CBAE materials In particular. 

• Resource Pe' -son's Guide to Implementing Competency-Based Administrator Education Con- 
cepts and Materials— This guide is designed lo help prospective resource persons— uni- 
versity professors; state department of education supervisors; or administrators at the 
state, regional, and local level--to Install the CBAE approach in a college, university, 
or other educational agency. In addition. It provides information to prepare prospec- 
tive resource persons to guide and assist preservlce and Inservlce administrators In 
the development of professional skills through the use of the CBAE modules. 

• An Introduction to Competency-Based Administrator Education— This ll-m1nute, 60 color 
slide/audiotape presentation Is designed to give a general overview of the National 
Center's CBAE curricula and programs. Included are explanations of (1) the need for 
CBAE, (2) characteristics of CBAE, (3) the research base on which the National Center and 
Consortium-developed CBAE curricular materials are built, (4) developmental and testing 
procedures used In producing the materials, and (5) the characteristics and format of the 
material s. 

• Linke r's Tool K1t- -Th1s collection of materials (to be available In late 19B3) combines 
existing CBAE! materials with new Information to provide guidance to the vocational edu- 
cator who wants to establish and maintain linkages with business, industry, labor, and 
government, and the military. This kit will contain pertinent modules, as well as taped 
Interviews, fact sheets, sample brochures, and linkage models. The kit, like the previous 
modules, can be used as a teaching/learning tool, as well as a helpful resource to the 
vocational administrator. 

• Vocational Admi nistrator Competency Prof11e- -Each profile sheet shows the nine module 
categories and the spec ific titles of each of the 29 CBAE modules. Users find these 
profiles useful In a number of ways, such as highlighting priority competencies and 
recording administrator progress and competency levels. The profiles are packaged in 
pads of 50 profiles each. 
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SAMPLE 1 

TYPICAL MODULE INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 




OrriONAL ACTIVITIES 



COGNITIVE 
KNOWLEDGE 



I 



PLANNING 
ACTIVITIES 



PRACTICE 
OR 

SIMULATED 
ACTIVITIES 



VAIIIAILI TIMt tmi 



t 






f 


ALTERNATE 
ACTIVITIES 
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SAMPLE 2 
OVERVIEW PAGE 




Enablini 
Obitciivt 




After coBpleting the required reading, demonstrate knowledga 
of alternative funding sources for vocational education. 



You will be reading the information sheet, "locating Alter- 
native Funding for Vocational Education," pp. 3S-54. 



You may wish to talk with a local administrator of voca- 
tional education Mho has been successful in seeking alter- 
native funding sources for vocational education. 



You win be demonstrating knowledge of alternative funding 
sources by completing the "Self-Check," pp. 55-56. 



You win bi evaluating your competency by comparing your 
conpleted "Self-Check" with the "Hodtl Answers," pp. 57-58, 
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SAMPLE 3 
INFORMATION SHEET EXCERPT 



OFor InfonNtlon ibout tht broad picture of tviluitlng stiff 
ptrfonMnct**«ftiit It Is, why It Is luportint, who tviluatts 
Mhit ind how»»rtad tht following InfcnMtlon shttt. 

COMTRUCnVE STATf EVALUATION: THE NEED AND THE REALITY 

All mnploytrs irt conctmod about how thtir anploytts ptrforM. Thty want 
and rtqu1r<» high.quallty ptrfomanct for tht salaries thty pay. Tht Insuranct 
coMpany can Masurt this quality by Monitoring tht accuracy of tht paperwork 
a Silesperson cotplttts. by tht nunbtr of ntw poll cits, by tht nunbtr of con* 
tinuing pollclts. Tht tool and dit company can wtasurt tht ptrforwanct of Its 
Machinists by using crittria such as nwibtr of "wldgtts** productd. In a ctr» 
tain anount of tint, to ctrtain standards. Ytt tht coMnun1ty..rtprtstnttd by 
an educational govtrning board.^has a Much Mort difficult and soMttlMts con- 
troversial task to ptrfom In trying to tvaluatt Its school tMploytts: adMln. 
Istrators, suptrvlsory staff, ttaching staff, professional and nonprofessional 
support staff. What Makts a good adMlnlstrator, a good ttachtr, a good coun. 
selor? 

Education Involves Individual ptoplt (adMlnlstrators, Instructors, stu- 
dents) with Individual difftrtncts. Tht adMlnlstrator who succtssfully Moti- 
vates one teacher can have a personality conflict with another teacher. The 
teacher whose teaching style Is perfect for one student's Iteming stylt can 
alltnate another student with that saMe style. The student who sits passlvtly 
In a class for a year, sttMlngly ifilMprtsstd and unlnvolvtd, can ttll tht 
teacher ten ytars lattr that that class Madt a critical difftrtnct In-hls/htr 
lift. Thtrt Is no Kitntlfic, hard-and-fast, Mutually agrttd upon stt of Mta- 
suTMiient criteria. There are few Instant, obstrvablt, quantlflablt rtsults 
forthcoMl ng. 

SAMPLE 4 
OPTIONAL ACTIVITY 



/In ordtr to btcoMt Mort aware of tht way ptoplt fttl about 
Omumei Staff tvaluatlon, you May want to do soMt Invtstlgatlvt rtport 



^Activity ^ 



Ing. Vrangt through your rtsourct ptrson to visit, within a 
singit Institution or district, parsons In a varltty of rolts: 

• AdMlnlstrator with rtsponslblllty for staff tvaluatlon 

• Flrst-ytar ttachtr 

• Exptrltnctd ttachtr 

• Suptrvlsor/dtpartMent head 

• Unlon/proftsslonal organization rtprtstntati vt 

• Nonlnstructlonal /support staff MtMbtrs 

Maintaining a vary ntutral, nonjudgetntal attltudt on your 
part, ask tach of thtst ptoplt qutstlons about staff tvaluatlon 
In thtir Institution/district, t.g.: 

• How Is tht staff tvaluatlon conducttd? How ofttn? 

• How tfftaivt Is tht proctss? 

• Do staff dtvtlopMtnt actlvltlts, tithtr group or Indi- 
vidual, grow out of thtst tvaluatlons? 

CoMpart the responses you recti vt. What havt you discovtrtd? 
What iMpHcatlons dots this havt for your rtsponslbllltlts as a 
staff tvaluator? You May wish to prtpart a writttn or oral 
rtport on your findings to shart with your pttrs or rtsourct 
ptrson. 
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SAMPLE 5 
FEEDBACK DEVICE 



Tht following Itm chtck your ca«prthtns1on of tht Mttrlil 
In the InforMtlon shttt, public Funding MtchinlMS for Voci- 
tlonil Education Programs/ pp. 9-26* Each of tht four Itams 
rtqulrts a short tssay-typc rtsponst* Pitast rtt&I'Mnd fu11y. 
but briefly, and Mkt sure you respond to a11 parts of each 
Item* 



1* local property taxes provide the largest source of local education 

revenues. How would you describe the local taxation process? Include an 
explanation of (1) the difference between bonds and levies, (2) the effect 
of local assessment rates on the value of taxable property, and (3) mills. 




2« Hew Is the amount of money that can be raised locally by taxes limited and 
by whom? How are tax limits, or lack thereof, related to the so-called 
taxpayers' revolt? 
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SAMPLE 6 
FINAL EXPERIENCE 

LMrning Exp^ri^nce III 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 




While working in an actual administrative situ- 
ationf evaluate staff performance. 



As part of your administrative responsibility, 
evaluate staff performance. This will include— 

• developing an evaluation system 

• implementing the evaluation effort 

• using evaluation data for staff improvement 
and employment decision-making purposes 

NOTE: As you complete each of the above activi- 
ties, document your activities (in writing, on 
tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 



Activity 




Arrange in advance to have your resource person 
review your documentation and observe at least 
one instance in which you are involved with others 
in the evaluation process (e.g., conducting a 
planning meeting, a pre- or postobservation con- 
ference, or a classroom observation). 

Your total competency will be assessed by your 
resource person, using the -Administrator Perfor- 
mance Assessment Form,** pp. 103-106. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assess- 
ment instrument, your resource person will deter- 
mine whether you are competent in evaluating staff 
performance. 



*If you are not currently working in an actual f ""i^^f "^^^^^^^^^i 
uation, this learning experience may be deferred , the approval 

of your resource person, until you have access to an actual aamin 
istrative situation. 
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SAMPLE 7 

ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 



Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Evaluate Staff Performance 

Directions ; Indicate the level of the administrator's accom- 
plishment by placing an X in the appropriate column under the 
LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impos- 
sible to execute, place an X in the N/A column. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



©dT ^if^ 



In preparing for the evaluation effort, 
the administrator ; 

1, developed — with staff input--a 
written plan for the overall 
evaluation effort that: 

a. clearly summarizes the phi- 
losophy of evaluation (e.g., 
its expressed purpose, how 
frequently it should occur, 

confidentiality) □ □ □ □ □ □ 

b. is consistent with the phi- 
losophy of the organization... Q CZI CH d] CJ CZI 

c. is compatible with the provi- 
sions and terms of staff con- 
tracts, union precepts, legal 

requirements, etc □ □ □ □ □ □ 

d. defines his/her role and 

responsibilities □ □ □ □ □ tZl 
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APPENDIX E 
CBAE PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



Illinois - Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Program Title - Competency-Rased Vocational Administrator Education 

Level - Graduate Inservlce Internship 

Start-up Date - 1973 

Program Description 

The Competency-Based Vocational Administrator Education Program was developed as an out- 
growth of a leadership development project cooperatively undertaken by Illinois State University 
and Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. Through this original effort, 159 perfonnances 
or competencies were Identified, which are used as the basis of the Competency-Based Vocational 
Administrator Program now operating at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. 

The program Is largely field-based. Involving students who are vocational education teach- 
ers and administrators. Beyond the rather standard graduate school activities of registering 
for course hour credits, pursuing readings, and taking examinations, three aspects of the pro- 
gram should be noted: (1) a tripartite educational network, (2) a portfolio of proficiency 
development, and (3) a comprehensive, full-year Internship In a cooperating educational 
Institution. 

Tripartite educational network . A memorandum of agreement Is signed by a cooperating 
educational institution, an occupational education Intern, and a cooperating university. The 
university provides classroom Instruction and Internship coordination, while the cooperating 
educational Institution provides an Intern with an average of two hours a day for pursuing 
activities that relate to prof Iclency /competency development. 

Portfolio of proficiency development . Each Intern develops a portfolio that outlines at 
least the 159 perfonnances to be developed. For each of the perfonmance statements, a pre- and 
postassessment are Included. For each performance statement, the Interns must assess their 
level of cognitive proficiency development. Affective domain assessments are made In a similar 
manner. The portfolio places the responsibility for competency development squarely upon the 
Interns' shoulders. 



Internship . Theory and practice come together for the student through participation In a 
daily internship. University coordinators visit the Interns on a regular schedule, and discus- 
sions about programs and problems are held. 



Coordinators of the program believe that both classroom and Internship experiences are 
essary components to successfully Implement a competency-based program. Given the oppor- 
Ity to develop proficiency through both classroom Instruction and an Internship, students 
m to reach competency efficiently and effectively. 



Program Contacts 

Dr. James C. Parker 

Educational Leadership Department 

Southern Illinois University 

at Carbondale 
Carbondale, IL 62901 



Dr. Bill Gooch 

Vocational Education Studies Department 
Southern Illinois University 

at Carbondal e 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
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Pennsylvania - Temple University 

Program Title - Leadership Intern Field Experience (LIFE) 
Level - Master's, specialist, or doctoral degree 
Start-up Date - July 1975 
Program Description 

LIFE Is competency-based. Demonstrated application-level competency development Is 
essential In order to receive vocational certification In Pennsylvania. Therefore, the 
leadership offerings at Temple University emphasize competency development, rather than 
the accumulation of semester hours of credit. Although the program operates In a time- 
based university structure, exit from the curriculum Is determined by competency attain- 
ment and not semester hours of credit. 

LIFE Is a program without walls. The school sites for the Internships are located in 
the 17 counties In the eastern region of the state. Twelve Interns are assigned to each of 
two field resource persons, who travel distances of up to 150 miles to provide assistance at 
20 different area vocational schools. 

Approximately 100 more students are in the pre-internship phase of the program. The out- 
lines of program requirements indicate the courses that may be used to help a student acquire 
the theory for the competencies to be developed. A majority of the pre-internship, or theory, 
courses ^re required for admission to the internship phase. 

LIFE uses differentiated staffing. The program engages a coordinator, senior faculty, 
field resource persons (FRPs), and resident leadership resource persons RLRPs . The coordi- 
nator is responsible for (1) handling admissions, (2) reviewing students completion of the 
program. (3) assisting senior faculty wtio teach the pre-internship courses, (4) supervising 
and providing inservice education for FRPs, and (5) directing leadership theory seminar ac- 
tivities for the Interns. The FRPs are full-time Temple University faculty wtio travel to 
the schools to assist the RLRPs and Interns. The RLRPs are certificated local ^^''ec tors or 
supervisors wtio provide Interns with the day-to-day assistance they need on-site. The RLRP, 
usually the director of the school where the intern is employed, is a full-time local school 
employee and a part-time, nonpaid university faculty member. 

Self-pacing is a part of LIFE. The completion of a minimum of five modules per semester 
is required as part of a student's Involvement in the leadership theory and seminar combination. 
However, an Intern may complete many more modules within a semester. Several Interns have com- 
pleted seven or eight modules, and a few have completed as many as twelve. 

This self-pacing concept is applied to application-level competency development as **ell. 
Interns may develop as many competencies during the semester as their energy and situation will 
permit. An intern may contract to develop ten competencies or forty. 

LIFE is individualized. In the process of developing a competency, an individual will have 
theory needs that may be met by individualized assistance and the selection of the appropriate 
module and learning experience. 

Once the needs assessment process is completed for a particular intern, the next step is to 
develop plans for how the Intern will attain the identified competencies. In the prescription 
process, the particular activities, completion schedule, and persons to be Involved are identi- 
fied. The input of the RLRP Is sought to make the competency-development experience most bene- 
ficial for the Intern. The FRP coordinates this effort and also provides input concerning the 
most appropriate module to use to acquire the theory supporting each competency. 

Program Contact 

Dr. Calvin J. Cotrell 

Department of Vocational Education 

RA 255 

Temple University 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
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Ohio - Kent State University 

Program Titl e - The Ohio Vocational Education Leadership Personnel Development Program 
Level - Graduate preservlce and inservlce 
Start-up Date - 1966 
Program Description 

The goal of this leadership program Is to prepare the additional personnel needed to 
provide the administrative and supervisory leadership necessary for achieving the goal of 
providing vocational opportunities for all. The program Is organized Into three phases. 

Phase I: Preservlce . A comprehensive program, concerned with all facets of vocational 
leadership, is presented In an Intensive workshop (starting In July), which Is offered through 
the combined efforts of the Instructional staff at Kent State University, local administrators, 
and state staff. The organizational structure consists of both large- and small-group presen- 
tations. Topics of a general nature that are relevant to all vocational areas are presented 
In the large-group sessions In an effort to use time and staff economically. Topics that are 
unique to specific vocational service areas are presented In small-group sessions. 

The preservice phase Is planned, coordinated, and conducted by the project director and 
state staff from each of the vocational service areas. The preservlce phase Is six weeks In 
length for those preparing for supervision and eight weeks for those preparing to become direc- 
tors. The major objective of the preservlce phase Is to help each participant to develop the 
basic competencies and knowledge needed In order to function as an Intern In a local school 
setting. 

Phase II: Internship . The primary purpose of the Internship Is to provide practical 
experience In the supervision of vocational education, under the guidance of competent and ex- 
perienced people at the operational level. The specific objectives of the program zre (1) to 
provide opportunity for practical application of the program content, (2) to relate theory and 
practice, (3) to provide guidance for further In-depth study of supervisory techniques and func- 
tions, and (4) to promote the exchange of Ideas and concepts through professional seminars. 

Intern placement is under the authority of the program director, working In cooperation 
with the assistant directors of vocational education In the state department. Reasonable 
efforts are made to provide placement near the Intern's present residence. 

The Internship consists of a ten-month period. Salary provisions for the Intern are based 
on the regualar salary schedule of the participating school, based on a ten-month contract. The 
local school Is reimbursed from the State Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education. 

The on-site supervision of Interns Is a cooperative effort. Involving the program director, 
state supervisory staff, and local administrative/supervisory personnel. The supervision and 
support of the Intern are Important factors In achieving the objectives of the program. 

Phaselll: Inservlce . Three Inservlce seminars, each two days In length, are scheduled in 
November, February, and May. The seminar activities provide an opportunity for Interns to share 
and compare experiences and concerns, and to consult with state authorities and consultants in 
each service area. The seminars are spaced throughout the year's internship in order to capi- 
talize on the trainees' experiences. The costs of the seminars are covered by the program, and 
trainees are reimbursed for th3 approved cost of participation. 

Program Contact 

Dr. Carl V. Gorman, Associate Professor 
Vocational Education 
Room 413, White Hall 
Kent State University 
Kent, OH 44242 
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Florida - Florida International University 

Program Title - The Florida Preservice and Inservlce Vocational Administration Extern Training 
Program 

Level - Graduate preservice and Inservlce 
Start-up Date - 1978 
Program Description 

Instruction Is competency-based. The program uses the vocational administrator compe- 
tencies and general school administrator competencies that have been developed under the 
SDOnsorship of the State Council on Teacher Education. Consortium-developed (The National 
Center for Research In Vocational Education) and locally developed modules are used to deliver 
instruction covering these competencies. 

Instruction Is Individualized. All participants entering this program are required to 
fill out an Applicant Data Form. Information gathered using this form Is evaluated by the 
State Teacher Certification Office In terms of Individual certification status. /J^'^^clpants 
also complete the Vocational Administrator Competencies Checklist and the General School Admin- 
istrator Competencies Checklist. Data from these checklists are reviewed by program staff to 
determine each participant's level of proficiency In these competencies. 

Based on the participant needs Identified, an Individual program Is prescribed. Each 
participant, under the guidance of a vocational teacher educator and other resource Persons, 
decides on the total number of Instructional modules needed, as well as the sequence In which 
and pace at which he/she can best accomplish the required competencies. 

The modules used In the program provide the student with theoretical knowledge concerning 
each competency, as well as with opportunities to practice the competency. Students are pro- 
vided with immediate feedback after each learning experience In the form of (1) self-checks and 
model answers or (2) checklists used by the student, a resource person, or P^ers In rating the 
student*s performance. When students feel that they have adequate background and practice In 
the competency, arrangements are made for them to complete the module s final experience: per- 
formance and eialuatlon of the competency In an actual administrative situation. A student may 
be recycled through additional learning experiences If It Is determined, through a consensus of 
the program staff, that his/her level of competency does not meet the standard. 

The program uses formal group Instruction, seminars, supervised field/clinical experi- 
ences, on-th'-job training, and Internships. In addition, f^^ips. videotapes and other i^^^^ 
ated il«ter1als are used. Resource persons, too. are used. Including university staff, staff 
in the division '^f vocational education, local education personnel, and representatives of 
business, industry, and agriculture. 

The learning experiences are completed primarily In off-campus. field-based settings, 
using the CBAE modules. Field visitations to each participant are made throughout the year by 
resource persons. A record of each visitation Is maintained, using a Record of Fleld-Schoo 
Visits Form. Final asses.>ment of student performance Is always conducted In the actual admin- 
istrative situation. 

Exit requirements are specified. Mastery of the competencies Identified In an Individual 
participant's plan must be accomplished within one year. Final evaluation of each PJ^-JIclpant s 
competency Is made by the faculty of the cooperating university and reg onal staff of the state 
department. Upon satisfactory completion of the program, the project director recommends to the 
state department of education that the participant be certified. 

Program Contact 

Dr. Dominic Mohamed. Assistant Dean 
Human Resources S Community 

Colleges Development 
Florida International University 
Tamlami Trail 
Miami, a 33199 
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Arkansas - University of Central Arkansas 



Program Title - Competency-Based Administrative Staff Development 
Start-up Date - October 1981 
Program Description 

The major purposes of the Arkansas Extern Program are (1) to develop and recommend certi- 
fication standards for the Arkansas vocational administrator certificate and (2) to develop and 
Implement a 120-hour competency-based certification program for current directors of postsecond- 
ary vocational schools. 

After an introductory session on CBAE, participants are assigned modules, and dates for 
half-day monthly seminars are set. During these half-d^ seminars, resource persons from the 
state department of education, vocational division, and educators from the University of Central 
Arkansas, the University of Arkansas, and Arkansas State University work with participants to 
cover materials in the CBAE modules. Their learning Is then applied back at their work site. 

Currently underway is the process of matching CBAE competencies and modules with existing 
courses to better Integrate CBAE into existing institutional structures. 

For the second phase (1982-83) of the CBAE program, a resource person has been funded at 
each institution to serve the competency-based administrator program and the performance-based 
teacher education program. During 1982-83, secondary vocational directors will be involved in 
a similar CBAE/certi f ication project in Arkansas. 

This young CBAE extern program has produced several positive outcomes: 

• Arkansas now has three certificates for postsecondary vocational directors and will 
soon have certificate standards for secondary directors. 

• Vocational administrators are becoming familiar with competency-based instructional 
procedures. 

• Through monthly seminar meetings and the use of the CBAE modules, Arkansas adminis- 
trators should became more competent in their jobs. 

• Upon the completion of a series of modules, the vocational directors will become quali- 
fied to serve as resident resource persons for students participating in preservice voca- 
tional director certification and become qualified for obtaining the administrator 
certlflcate(s). 

• Three universities in Arkansas are developing credit-awarding competency-based voca- 
tional director certification program(s). 

Program Contact 

Dr. Vincent J. Feck 
Center for Vocational Education 
University of Central Arkansas 
Conway, AR 72032 
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Prerequisite Competencies 

for the 

Competency-Based Administrator Education lUodules 

Modules shown before the solid arrow ( ►) are prerequisite to modules to which the arrow points. 

The modules shown before the broken arrow ( ►) indicate that the modules in question are closely 

related and could be completed concurrently. Module numbers within parentheses indicate prerequisites 
from other module categories. 



Program Planning, Development, 
and Evaluation 



A-1 
A-3 



A-2 



School-Community Relations 

F-1 

F-2— ►F-a 



Instructional Management 



(A-1)- 
(A-2) 



B-1 
B-3 



B-2 



Facilities and Equipment Management 

G-1 
G-2 
G-3 



Student Services 



(F-2) — 



C-1 
C-2 
C-3 
C-4 



Business and Financial Management 



H-1 

(F-3)— -►H-2- 



H-3 



Personnel Management 

D-K 
D-2 \ 

(B-2) D-3 



Program Improvement 



1-1 

1-2 



Professional and 
Staff Development 

WB-2) jf^E-l 

^D-3)— 

E-3 
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Competency-Based Administrator Education Materials 

LEADERSHIP « TRAINING (LT) SERIES 



Category A: Program Planning, Davatopmant, and 
Evaluatton 

LT-A>1 D«vtlop Local Plans for Vocational Education'. Part ( 
LT-A-2 Davatop Local Plans tor Vocattonal Education: Part tl 
LT-A-3 Otract Program Evaluation 

Calagory B: Inatnictional Managamaiil 

LT-B-1 Dtract Curriculum Oavalopmtnt 

LT-B-2 Gulda tha Davak)pman« and Improvamant of Instruction 

LT-B>3 Managa tha Oavalopmant of Mastar Schaduiaa 

Catagory C: Studant Sarvicaa 

LT-C-1 Managa Studant Racruitmant and Admiaslons 
LT-C-2 Provlda Systamatic Guldanca Sarvicet 
LT-C-3 Maintain School DiacipHna 

LT-C-4 EstabNah a Studant Placamant Sarvica and Coordinata 
Fol(ow-up Sludlaa 

Catagory D: Partonnal Managamant 

LT-D'l Saiact School Paraonnai 

LT-D-2 Suparviia Vocational Education Paracnnal 

LT-D-d Evaluata Suff Parformanca 

LT-D'4 Managa School Paraonnai Atfairt 

Catagory E: Profmlonal and Staff Davalopmant 

LT'E-1 Appralaa tha p9t%of\n9i Davalopmant Naada of Vocational 
Taachara 

LT-E-2 Provida a Staff Davalopmant Program 
LT-E«3 Plan for Yoor Profaational Davalopmant 

Catagory P: School-Community Ralationt 

LT-F-1 Organiza and Wdrk with a Local \A)catlonaf Education 

Advisory CouncH 
LT-F'2 Promote tha Vocational Education Program 
LT-F>3 Involva tha Community in \Ax:ational Education 
LT-F-4 Cooparata with Oovarnmantal and Community Agancias 



Catagory Q: Facilltlas and Equlpmant 
Managamant 

LT-Q-1 Provlda BuHdinga and Equiptn«nt lor Vocational 
Education 

LT-Q-2 Managa Vocational Buildings and Equipmant 
LT-G.3 Managa tha Purchasa of Equipmant, Suppliaa, and 
Insuranca 

Catagory H: Bualnaaa and Financial Managamant 

LT-H-1 Prapara Vocsltonai Education Budgata 
LT-H.2 Wantify Financial Raaourcas for Vocational Education 
LT-H-3 Davaiop App!ications and Proposals for Funding 
National Education 

Catagory I: Program Improvamant 

LT-l-1 Usa tnformatlort nasourcaa to Halplmprova Vocational 

Education Programs 
LT-l-2 Usa Inquiry Skills to Halp Improva Vocational Education 

Programs 

Supportiva Matarlala 

Guida to Vtocaiiohal-Tachnlcal Education Program ARarnatlvaa: 

Sacondary and Postsacoodary— An introduction 
Quida to Using Compatancy-Basad \^atlonal Education 

Administrator Matarlala 
Rasourc« Parson's Guida to Implamanting Compatancy-Baaad 

Administrator Education Concapta and Maiarialt 
Ah Introduction to Compatancy-Basad Administrator Education 

(slida/audiot«P«) 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact-AAVIM. Arnerican Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials. 120 Driftmier Engineering Center. University of Georgia. Athens. Georgia 30602. 
(404) 542-2586. 
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